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MR. T. M. MUDIE. 


T'1s accomplished musician, who has been staying a short 
time in London, invited his friends and the press to a perform- 
ance of some of his new M.S. compositions for the pianoforte. 
The meeting took place at the New Beethoven Rooms, on 
‘Thursday, the 22nd inst., at three o'clock, p.m. Mr. Mudie was 
assisted by Miss Kate Loder, Mr. W. H. Holmes, and Mr. Robt. 
Barnett, and the following programme was presented :— 

A quattro mani, Introduzione e Valse Brillante, “ Allegro Brillante.” 
A quatre mains, Morceau & la Russe, “Allegro Moderato.” Solo, Rondo 
in A minor, “ Allegretto Scherzoso.” Solo, I™* Notturno, “Il com- 
pianto,” “ Andante Lentamente ed expressivo.” 

A quattro mani, YInquietudine, “ Motivo Agitato.” Solo, Chanson 
d’Amour, “Andante con molto espressione.” 4 quattro mani, La 

 Motivo grazioso. A quatre mains, Pas Redoublé, “Allegro 
Marziale.” Solo, Tema con Variazioni, “ Andante Lento e Solenne.” 

In all the above pieces we Observed one important quality 
—melody, fluent and original. Some of them, especially the 
duets, are but bagatelles in form and duration; nevertheless 
they are finished in a style that declares the practised scholar, 
and have a certairi stamp upon them which at once proclaims 
itheit origin. Mr. Mudie thinks for himself, and has a manner 
of his own, that, while it is easy and natural, cannot be mis- 
taken for the manner of any other writer. We might perhaps 
object that the motivi of one or two of the duets are simple to 
a fault, and that their treatment betrays no signs of elaboration. 
But Mr. Mudie has frequently exercised his pen in the loftiest 
class of instrumental compositions—orchestral symphonies, 
chamber quintets, &c.—with what ‘success, must be remem- 
bered by those who are in the habit of referring to this journal 
for facts and opinions on musical matters. That he should, 
from time to time, amuse himself with the composition of 
elegant trifles, is therefore not a matter to complain of by 
those who know how capable he is of writing in the highest 
forms. The execution of all the pieces by Mr. Mudie and his 
talented associates, was perfect. We were most delighted, 
however, with the ‘“‘Tema con variazoni,” in D, a very fine 
example of the serious kind of variations, of which Beethoven 
set and Mendelssohn developed the type. The theme is grave 
and majestic, and the variations ingenious, well contrasted, 
and thoroughly in keeping. | Mr. Mudie’s performance of this 
morceau belonged to the most intellectual style of pianoforte 
playing. The audience, a numerous and distinguished one, 
were much pleased, and warmly applauded every piece. 





VIVtER. 

Tuts celebrated performer has been engaged by Mr. 
‘Beale, to join the Parodi and Gardoni tour. He wilt first 
play at the Gentleman’s Concerts; Manchester. . Vivier’s 
Immense reception at the Jenny Lind Concerts, in Liverpool, 
Jhas given a new impetus to his fame. All the world is talking 
about ‘‘ La Chasse.” In a short time, or we are much mis- 
taken, “ all the world” will have heard it with its own ears. 





JENNY LIND AT LIVERPOOL. 


We have by no means exhausted the stock of lettered 
enthusiasm with which the presence of the “ Swedish Nightin- 
gale” inspired the press of the “second commercial me- 
tropolis.” Before we begin our second rummage for scraps, 
however, let us republish, for the sake of giving it a flat 
contradiction, a paragraph that has gone the round of the 
papers, metropolitan and provincial :— 

“Jenny Linn’s Brotuer Maraiep at Newrort.—lt will be 
interesting to many of our readers to hear that last week John 
Lind, mariner, of Stockholm, son of Hans Lind, schoolmaster, and 
brother of Jenny Lind, the Swedish nightingale, was_ married ir. 
the Register-office, in this town, to Miss Mary Gee, of Pillgwnl: . 
John had not seen his sister for many years until he accidental. - 
met with her the other day, at Liverpool, on her professionul visit 
to that place. Jenny presented him with a handful of pocket- 
money ; but John, like his other two brothers, is able and willing 
to work for his bread, and if his sister were to offer him an annuity, 
to exempt him from labour, he would not accept it. He spoke im 
the most afféctionate terms of his sister, stating that she had sup- 
ported her father and mother since she was sixteen years of age. 

Our aged contemporary, the Monmouthshire Merlin, is the 
original author of this pretty history, of which we have but 
one complaint to make—that it is not true. We were aware 
that Merlin was a necromancer, but this is the first. time we 
have found him out ina lie. Let us hope that he will publish 
the contradiction, and so regain his character for veracity 
amongst the Welsh mountains.—The best part of the affair is, 
that the Liverpool journals reprinted the paragraph, although 
as Jenny Lind had not yet arrived in England when it first 
appeared, they must have known it to be a fiction. 

We have already given several specimens of leading articles 
with which the local press evinced their sense of Jenny Lind’s 
social worth and artistic excellence. Here is one, however, 
from The Liverpool Mail, which prefaced the summary of the 
Assizes ! 


‘‘ The prominent events, or at least the topics of the week, so far 
as Liverpool is concerned, are the assizes—and the performance of 
Jenny Lind last evening. The subjects do not harmonise. Philo- 
sophers hold that there is no connexion between music and crime—~ 


§ The man that hath not music in his soul, 
And is not moved by the concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagemis, and spoils.’ 


“ We are sorry to dispute the authority of William Shakspere or 
those who quote him; but we know some very decent and harmless 
people, who, though unmusical, are not what the poet would 
represent them. e attractions and unrivalled accomplishments 
of Mdlle. Lind are not to’ be doubted; but we would not anathe- 
matise those who are not enthusiastic enough to attend a crowded 
concert room in order to reap the benefit of the humanizing influence. 
The Swedish melodist had a very full audience last night ; and, if 
éver music was idolised as a ministering angel of good, it is in her 
person, Her amiable and charitable disposition, combined with 
rare talent,:win for her the admiration and esteem of countless 
thousands. Her career has been one of untarnished lustre and 
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unparalleled success. May she long live to charm the world with 
harmony, and adorn her sphere by the influence of a bright 
example.” 


By the way, the town was crammed with barristers, in the 


.eager pursuit of their avocations on the northern circuit. All 


the briefs were sent to Coventry, however, on the nights of 
the concerts, and many a case was suspended consentaneously 
with the breaths of the advocates, while drinking in the liquid 
melody from the throat of the ‘‘ Nightingale.” The Adelphi 
Hotel was besieged with Jawyers. Let us hope that Mr. 
Radley, in return for the good cheer he provided, at such 
reasonable terms, will have all his law business transacted gratis, 
for a twelvemonth to come. 

Perhaps the visit to the Southern and Toxteth Hospital was 
the incident which created the most general interest during 
Jenny Lind’s short stay at Liverpool. A loquaciously elaborate 
description of this appeared in the Courier, from which we take 
leave to extract so much as is likely to amuse our readers. 


“ It may be recollected that the committee of the Southern and 
Toxteth Hospital, at the close of the year 1848, .having been 
informed that Mdlle. Jenny Lind was inclined to exercise her 
unrivalled powers in promoting the permanent establishment of 
charitable institutions, deputed the president of the charity, and 
Mr. Ingram, one of their number, to wait upon the sweet song- 
stress, who was then at Leeds, where she had given a concert. 
Without the slightest hesitation, and with a courteous compliance, 
she acceded to their request, engaging herself to sing gratuitous] 
at the Liverpool Amphitheatre on the 6th of the following sents 
Nays 1849), and permitting the whole of the proceeds arising 

rom the concert to go in aid of increasing the dimensions of the 
hospital, in order to render the needful accommodation to meet the 
requirements of the numerous casualties occurring from time to time 
in the district, and for which the annual receipts were found to be 
inadequate. By great exertions the necessary preparations were 
made by the committee, and all other parties, who had it in their 
power to assist, pressed forward in a spirit of the utmost sympathy 
and generosity. The requirements of taste and fashion came in aid 
of the calls of humanity. A very numerous audience assembled, 
and the result was, that upwards of 1300/. were collected in support 
of the institution. 

“For the aid thus so readily and so generously afforded, the 
committee thought that some testimonial of their approbation to 
one who had rendered such good service in the cause of charity 
was due ; and it was thereupon determined to make to the sweet- 
voiced benefactress some suitable presentation of plate. Holding 
that the “ Nightingale,” in common with the rest of her sex, was 
an admirer of variety (we do not for an instant hint at anything 
ungallant to the fair sex—we are speaking of presentations merely), 
the great desire was to fix upon some testimonial which might be 
deemed a novelty ; and this was no easy matter, as almost every 
article yet manufactured had been placed as marks of approbation 
before the Queen of Song. At length one of the gentlemen of the 
‘committee said he had an idea—the kettle was the thing. It was 
agreed by all that the notion was new, and for that reason, if for 
no other, was worthy of being acted upon; and accordingly an 
order was given to Mr. Mayer, of Lord-street, to have manufac- 
tured in silver, of the most suitable and appropriate design, a piece 
of massive plate to represent that domestic cheerer, the kettle, and 
also to be accompanied by a pair of handsomely wrought candle- 
sticks. Mr. Mayer immediately turned his attention to the subject ; 
the design was approved of, and the work, when executed, equally 
so. As a specimen of art, it is a work which would of itself, were 
there not scores of others to support it, immortalise him.” 

The description of the tea-kettle, which appeared in our 
last, then follows, after which, the writer, anxious to preserve 
every word, look, and gesture of the charitable syren from 
oblivion, proceeds thus chattily, without let or hindrance :— 

“Matters having thus far progressed, and the kettle itself made 
to do good service to the funds of the hospital by being exhibited, 
at a small gratuity, to the admiration of thousands, at the Fancy 





Fair, it was determined that the’ presentation should take place, on 
some fitting otcasion, upon Jenny’s next visit to the shores of the 
Mersey. Opportunity therefore was taken of her present sojourn ; 
and the matter was managed by an invitation given to her, to 
honour the committee of the hospital with a visit to the institution 
after the termination of her eoncerts at the Philharmonie-hall. 
With that complacency and affability for which she is so distin- 
tinguished, Mdlle. Jenny Lind at once consented to visit the asylum 
for the distressed, and intimated that: Tuesday morning would be 
the time most agreeable to her, and eleven o'clock fixed upon as 
the hour. Arrangements were made accordingly, and at the hour 
appointed a number of the gentlemen on the committee assembled 
to receive the benevolent visitress. ‘ Jenny Lind, with her usual 
amiability of shunning ostentation and show, had requested that the 
visit should be strictly private ; that no display of any kind should 
take place ; and that'no formal presentation should be made. As 
far as was possible, under circumstances so inviting, the committee 
regarded her wishes; but then the entreaties of loving wives, 
coaxing daughters, and fair maidens bearing a still more sympathetic 
alliance, could not in every case be resisted ; and the consequence 
was that there was a good sprinkling of smiling countenances and 
bright eyes to lend light and give animation to the occasion. 
Amongst the gentlemen in attendance were Benjamin Platt, Esq,, 
treasurer; Dr. Petre ; T. H. Holderness, Esq. ; Studley Martin, 
Esq.; G. Harrison, Esq.; Charles Challinor, Esq.; Rev. H 
Hampton; John Job, Esq.; A. Devonshire, Esq., (London ;) 
Joseph Russell, Esq.; Wm. Casson, Esq, ; and several others. 

“ At about twenty minutes after eleven o’clock, the arrival of 
Jenny Lind was intimated by a loud cheering from a vast multitude 
of people who had collected at the front entrance, on the east side 
of the hospital. The vehicle which conveyed Maile. Lind from 
the Adelphi Hotel was of unassuming appearance, and not such as 
to attract public notice as it passed rough the streets. The fair 
songstress was accompanied by Joseph Brooks Yates, Esq., re 
sident of the institution, Mrs. Schwabe, Mrs. §. Thompson, Mr. 
Bald, (Swedish consul at this port,) and his lady. Immediate 
upon the party alighting, Mr. Yates offered his arm to Jenny Lind, 
and led ‘her into the hall at the east side of the building, where she 
was received by the gentlemcn in waiting. The party, Mr. Yates 
with his fair charge leading the way, then entered the corridor, 
and proceeded through the large sick ward on the right side. Here 
the character of the cantatrice was forgotten. in the goodliness of 
the woman ; on finding herself thus suddenly surrounded by the 
suffering and afflicted, the sorrow depicted in the benign counte- 
nance of the benevolent Jenny indicated the feeling of her heart. 
She spoke to and condoled with many of the patients as she passed 
through the room. Hence the party visited the operating theatre, 
and on being told for what purpose the apartment was used, a shrug 
of the shoulders and an expression of dread in countenance indicated 
that Mademoiselle had no taste for surgery. The party then pro- 
ceeded, in the same order, to the stairs of the gallery of the 
corridor, leading to the upper wards, that portion of the building 
for which the charity is mainly indebted to the generosity of 
Jenny Lind. 

On arriving at the top of the stairs, Mdlle. Lind was presented 
with a beautiful bouquet by Miss Thompson, granddaughter of 
Mr. J. B. Yates,and which the prima donna most affably accepted. 
After this pleasing little ceremony, the party passed along the gal- 
lery, aud here again, as below, the distinguished visitor and her 
friends proceeded through the sick wards. If in the lower ward an 
instance was given of the woman's kindly disposition and sympathy 
with the distressed, in this ward a little incident occurred evidencing 
that feeling so common to all humanity—a love of country, and a 
natural attachment towards those who have received their birth in 
the same land. In the first ward the party entered, were lying a 
Swedish captain and seaman. The fact was intimated to Jenny. 
She immediately proceeded to the side of the captuin’s bed,—the 
sombre aspect which had overshadowed her countenance by the 
scene in the lower ward dispersed—her amiable face assumed a 
brightly-indescribable smile, and she freely, and apparently sym- 
pathetically, entered into conversation with her unfortunate country- 
man, and handed to him a bunch of grapes, presented by Miss 
Thompson, After conversing with him and the Swedish ole for 
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some time, and making inquiries from several other of the patients, 
the party proceeded to the opposite side of the gallery into the large 
unoccupied ward, whereit had been purposed the presentation should 
take place. In the centre of: this:room,on a large table, suitably 
adorned for the purpose, were placed the articles forming the testi- 
monial, On entering the room, Mr. Yates explained to his fair 
urposes for which it had been intended, and the 
it was ventilated. The’ company, during this 
time, had assembled around the table, but at some distance from it. 
Mr. Yates pointed to the articles, and with great blandness of 
demeanour, invited Jenny to approach. On this intimation being 
given; the retiring young lady evidently became overwhelmed with 
confusion and blushed *a modesty indescribable ; it said, more 
pani than words could have done, “I fully appreciate your 

indness, but spare me the infliction.” Mr. Yates himself was not 
insensible of the perplexing position in which the amiable creature 
he had in charge was placed, and upon her gentle pressure of his 


companion the 
means by whic 


arm he led her from the room. The presentation was completed. 


Hence they proceeded into the female ward, the party being 
conducted through it by the worthy matron of the institution, Mrs. 
Chalmers, who is a widow, and towards whom Jenny Lind showed 
much regard. With the patients of this ward Mdlle. Lind ap- 

ed to be greatly interested, more especially in the case of a 
ittle girl, an infant, whose foot had been damaged by a vehicle 
a On leaving this part of the building, the 
visitors went into the committee-room, where again Jenny became 
embarrassed. Mr. Yates introduced the visitor’s book, and it was 
evident from her demeanour that the fair cantatrice thought that 
this time she was to have the infliction of a formal presentation 
imposed upon her. Mr. Yates, however, relieved her anxiety, by 
explaining that the volume before her was merely a book in which 
visitors were requested to record their names, and if they approved 
of the.arrangements: of the institution, to leave a minute to that 
effeet’; and he then requested that she would be so kind as to do 


having passed over it. 


the charity that honour and benefit. She expressed some hesitation 


as te her want of knowledge of the nature of the entry she was 


requested’ to make. Mr. Yates suggested that, if she did 
approve of the arrangements she had seen, she should make 
some such entry as this: “I have this day visited the insti- 
tution; and am much gratified with the arrangements presented, 
and with the eleanliness of the building.” Jenny, with a 
smile, in broken English, which gave a charm to the words, 
replied, “ That is too much English for me to write,” and requested 
that the entry should be made, and she would sign it. Mr. Bald 
then wrote the following entry: “I have this day visited the hos- 
pital, and am much gratified with its arrangements.” Jenny Lind 
then took up the pen, and added, in a neat legible hand, “ And 
would be very happy could I, at any future time, be once more use- 
ful to this beautiful institution ;” to which she attached, in a 
boldness of character that would do honour to a commercial house, 
“ Jenny Linn,” Immediately on returning the pen to the table, 
it was eagerly taken up by a young lady, who said, “‘ I have the 
pen—the dear creature.” 

Mr. Yates then addressed the fair visitant as follows: “I have 
to return you the best thanks of the committee for the honour of 
your visit to-day. We know that your time is valuable, and we 
feel grateful to you, Wee all join in wishing you a prosperous 
voyage, and a safe and happy return,” Jenny Lind briefly re- 
marked, ‘‘May it be prosperous.” She and the party of select 
friends were then escorted to the vehicle in waiting, which drove 
off amidst rapturous cheering. 

_We understand that shortly after the visit to the hospital, Jenny 
Lind returned to the Adelphi Hotel, where she remained through- 
out the day, the better to prepare herself for the fatigue of her 
voyage on the morrow, 

Now that we are in the mood for chit-chat, let us borrow 
from ‘the Albion, the special journal of the ladies of Liverpool, 
Birkenhead, &e.—in other words of the * Lancashire witches” 
—the following minute and comprehensive details of all that 
did and all that did not happen to Jenny Lind, between 
Thursday evening the 15th. and Monday morning the 19th, of 


“Mdlle. Lind arrived in this town by the express train from 
London, on Thursday evening, precisely at ten minutes past five 
o'clock. She had left the Continent only a few days previously ; 
and her last appearance in public was at Baden Baden, on the 6th 
instant, where she sang for the benefit of Mons. Vivier. Mdlle: 
-Lino was accompanied by Mdile. Ahmansson, a cousin, we believe, 
Mr. Benedict, the affable and talented conductor ; Signor Belletti, 
and M. Vivier (who rode in another carriage), together with other 
celebrated artists. Mr. William Sudlow, the secretary of the 
Philharmonic Society, and Mr. Bald, the Swedish consul, with 
whom Madlle. Lind sojourned on the occasion of a previous visit, 
were in attendance, and received the Nightingale as she alighted 
from the carriage, welcoming her once more to Liverpool, and 
testifying their appreciation of the honour she conferred by her 
presence. She appeared in very excellent spirits, and much pleased 
with the reception she met. It had become generally known 
among the passengers that the Swedish songstress was in the train, 
and the anxiety to get ‘a sight of her eaused a rush towards the 
carriage which she occupied. . Even here we could perceive the © 

mysterious workings of her power: there was no mere prying 
curiosity, but simply a desire to pay respectful homage to 
a good and accomplished woman. A private carriage was in 
waiting to receive her, and the party immediately proceeded to the 
Adelphi Hotel, where suitable apartments had been prepared for 
their reception: indeed, the high-sheriff, who is in attendance 
upon the judges at the assizes, courteously gave up the apartments 
usually allotted to him, and placed them at the disposal of the 
prima donna. Malle. Lind was slightly fatigued by her journey, 
but, after taking some refreshment, was immediately on the alert ; 
and at half-past seven o’clock attended the rehearsal at the hall. 
Here she was received with the most unbounded and indescribable 
enthusiasm. It would be difficult to realise the scene, even in 
imagination. The splendid hall, lighted up specially for the occa~ 
sion—the members of the orchestra, all music-loving people, and, of 
course, admirers of Jenny Lind—wedded to her by the tie of sym- 
pathy—the breathless expectation over—the swelling burst of ap- 
plause—the graceful, unaffected, heartfelt acknowledgment—the 
reiterated murmurs of admiration and love, bursting forth again in 
more intense expression, —the waving of handkerchiefs, and shout 
of joy, and another response still more affecting than the first,— 
everything else is forgotten, lost in the moment of that greeting. 
Throtighout the evening the same enthusiasm was manifested. 
Here was indeed a * Charm which won all hearts.” The same 
simplicity, unaffected kindness of expression, are ever with Mdile. 
Lind at the rehearsal, as at the concert; the only difference being, 
that there is no restraint whatever. She makes her appearance in 
the orchestra bearing a heap of books and music, which she will not 
trouble any one else to carry; she smiles on all around, and en- 
courages each by a recognition, perchance a kindly word. She 
sings to the orchestra, only turning round occasionally to test the 
effect of her voice on the more extended area, which the following 
evening is to move with animation, and to whom will: be addressed 
her all-enchanting song. This evening she left the Coneert-hall at 
half-past nine o’clock, but had some difficulty in reaching the car- 
riage, so great was the crowd of persons who had congregated: 
outside the gates. Immediately she made her appearance and was 
recognised, she was hailed with a shout of applause scarcely less 
hearty than that which she had received in the interior of the build- 
ing. She seemed deeply to appreciate this second demonstration of 
esteem, and evidently felt that. she could not do too much as an 
adequate acknowledgment. ‘The vehicle remained a short time 
after she had entered it, and she shook hands through the window 
with all who were bold enough to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. One youth, who was determined at all risks to touch her 
hand, at last succeeded in doing so, just as the carriage had started. 
By some means or other he was thrown down on the road, but, 
fortunately sustained no injury, only soiled his clothes, which he re- 
fused to have brushed, stating that he would wear the marks.in : 
memory of his salutation of Jenny Lind. ‘ + 


«During the day, on Friday, Madile. Lind remained in compa- 


rative privacy at the hotel ; and in the evening, shortly before 
eight o'clock, she left for the concert in the carriage which had 





her sojourn in the “ city of carriers,” 





been reserved for her use. On entering the carriage, and again 
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when she reached the hall, she was most warmly grected by thou- 
sands who had assembled to catch a glimpse of her form and 
features. Of the concert itself a criticism will be found elsewhere ; 
it but remains to supply a few particulars which will be interesting 
to our readers, and perhaps find a more appropriate place in this 
column. First, as to the number present, the estimate is 2,771, 
including the orchestra. The tickets disposed of were, as nearly 
as we can ascertain, 1,100 for the body, 426 for the boxes, and 960 
for the galleries ; leaving 285 for the orchestra. Persons were 
present from all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and it 
is stated that one gentleman made a pilgrimage all the way from 
Vienna purposely to hear the prima donna previous to her transat- 
Jantic trip.* A party from Knowsley occupied two boxes, one on 
each side the hall, and appropriated to Lord Sefton and Mr. Southern. 
Amongst others noticed were Lord Ward, Lord Ingestre, Ladies 
Bentinck, the Baroness French, Sir John Bayley, Sir George Gibbs, 
Mr. Justice Cresswell, Mr. Justice Wightman, John Royds, Esq., 
the High Sheriff, Thos. Littledale, Esq., and several officers of 
the 52nd Regiment, in full uniform. The Rev. George Copway, 
Ka-Ge-Ga-Ga-Bowh, attired in his native costume, that of an Indian 
chief, was also present, and attracted much attention. We should 
state that, previous to the commencement of the concert, Mr J. H. 
Turner, on behalf of the committee of the Philharmonic Society, 
presented Madlle. Lind with a beautiful boquette, which had arrived 
the same evening from Mr. Harding’s celebrated establishment, in 
Clifford Street, London ; and it was brought on by the prima donna 
when she sang the Swedish melodies towards the close of the per. 
formance. 

* One small matter we must not omit to mention—the dress of 
Jenny Lind; and here we at once confess ourselves considerably 
at fault, having been, in fact, compelled to obtain more competent 
assistance in order to place the following outline before our fair read- 
ers;. The dress is described to us as a sort of ‘‘rose-pink” colour, of 
glacé silk, founced, with lace borders of the same colour. A beau- 
tiful pearl necklace was also worn, with a pendant of diamonds, 
and.an armlet of emeralds and diamonds. The head-dress consisted 
of flowers, berries, and a beautiful green leaf. The attire became 
her. remarkably well, and she looked, as we believe she is, in 
excellent health and spirits. It never fell to our lot to witness a 
more hearty or unmistakable reception than that which was given 
to this Empress of the Orchestra; that it was well-merited it 
would be superfluous to add. We believe that it made a deep and 
lasting impression on her mind, and that, however much she may 
heave been predisposed in favour of Liverpool prior to her present 
visit, we are destined to hold a still higher place in her estimation. 
She did not hesitate to express the satisfaction which she felt. Her 
happiness seems to consist in the consciousness that she has the 
power of promoting the enjoyment and the good of others. 

‘On Saturday, Mdlle. Lind maintained the same degree of 
privacy as on the previous day ; and it is natural to conclude that 
she would feel somewhat fatigued from the exertion and excite- 
ment of the over night, During the morning, Mr. Maher, of 
Lord-street, waited upon her to present a cluster of grapes in the 
name of John Houghton, Esq., of West Derby. The fruit was of 
the black Hamburgh sort, and the vine from which they were 
plucked was of four years’ growth. The bunch weighed nearl 
seven pounds and three-quarters, and they were beautifully grouped, 
and quite perfect in form andcolour. The dimensions were given 
in the Albion last week. It is considered the finest cluster ever 
grown in-England. The grapes were suspended on a cross-tree on 
two supporters, which were covered with white satin, andon the 
rouud base of the stand was a very beautiful arrangement of the 
choicest flowers-of the season. 

“In the evening, Mdlle. Lind attended the rehearsal of the 
Messiah. Miss Williams, Miss Andrews, and Signor Belletti were 
also present. We heard Maile. Lind sing the three beautiful airs, 
“Come unto Him all ye that’ are heavy laden,” “ How beautiful 
are the feet of them who preach the Gospel,” &c., and “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth ;” and,» much as we bad. admired them 
before, we never till now experienced ‘a‘sense of their real beauty, 
and of their intensely religious character, anything at all ap- 





* Dr. Bacher, the intimate friend of Meyerbeer. 





proaching the ‘degree which Mdlle. Lind’s interpretation of them 
excites. Her singing of these beautiful devotional airs.stands quite 
apart from all musical performances we ever heard. It does not, 
indeed, seem, like a performance at all, but more ‘like the spon- 
taneous outpouring of some angelic being embodied in musical 
form. Nothing can exceed the. profoundly. religious feeling:which 
she breathes into them, nor the fine expression of hope and trust. 
fulness with which she accompanies it. It is unnecessary, of coursé, 
to say that, as a musical performance, it is perfect. This, however, 
is not the time for detailed criticism ; these colamns will, on anothér 
occasion, do justice to the manifold beauties, and her interpretation 
of the music, of this magnificent oratorio. We ought not;:how- 
ever, to close even this short notice without recording our sense of 
Mr. Benedict’s fine appreciation of the beauties .of this. great 
oratorio, and his nice tact in impressing his own taste and feeling of 
them, in some degree at least, into the band and chorus.” 


And now let us conclude, for the present, with a lengthy 
history, supplied by the Liverpool Mail of Saturday, of what- 
ever else has relation to Jenny Lind on this memorable occa- 
sion, which we have not ourselves recounted, or transplanted 
from the columns of our. cotemporaries. The writer prefaces 
his narrative with the following remarks :-— 


“Fenny ind, 


‘* The sojourn of Madlle. Jenny Lind in Liverpool created an 
amount of enthusiasm perhaps never witnessed before under similar 
circumstances ; and the papers during the week have teemed with 
incidents in connection with her visit, some of them of the most 

leasing description. A more hearty reception could: mot have 
en given to royalty itself; and certaiuly no other .artisie.ever 
received such demonstrations of affection on the part of the public. 
She was greeted with shouts of joy wherever she went. On her 
arrival, she was met at the railway station, and ‘conveyed toler 
hotel amidst the acclamations'of the people’; whilst her departure 
was signalised by a scene never to be forgotten. During her brief 
stay, Madlle. Lind appeared in public as little as possible-indeed, 
her professional engagemeut would rot admit of her so doing-—but 
her progress has been carefully noted, and we proceed to give a 
short history of her visit, which will be read with interest byiall 
who have heard or seen the Swedish Nightingale.” 


Then come certain incidents connected with the concetts, 
presentations, &c., of which our readers are already fully cog- 
nisant. We must, however, quote the writer’s animated 
description of the farewell to Jenny Lind at the second con- 
cert, after the performance of The Messiah :— 


“ At the close of the oratorio, Mr. Sudlow announced “God 
save the Queen,” which called forth a burst of applause. The 
soprano airs were given by Madlle. Lind, and the audience joined 
in the chorus, which, though somewhat con amore, was ver 
exciting. When the national anthem had concluded, the Lind 
fever may be said to be at its height. Cheers, Joud and long, 
resounded through the vast hall, and bouquets in countless numbers 
flew on the stage from the galleries, boxes, and stalls. There was 
a perfect shower of flowers descending round the person of the 
vocalist. With all the joyousness of a girl she picked them up till 
her hands were full, and handed them to Mr. Benedict. hile 
this was going on, the committee had come upon the stage to 
receive her, and inch by inch did she retire from a scene of unex- 
ampled triumph ; a triumph such as has never before been witnessed 
in this town. One of the numerous bouquets thrown to her from 
the orchestra fell on her neck, whence it was taken by a gentleman 
who keeps it as a memorial of this exciting occasion. 

This is true. We saw the bouquet, and know the gentle- 
man who took it. Passing over the Southern and Toxteth 
Hospital, we arrive at the following naif example of ** penny- 
a-lining :”— ote 

“The same evening, a gentleman arrived from London, at the 
Adelphi Hotel, in great haste, and inquired earnestly for Mdile. 
Lind. Being informed that she was then in the hotel, he stated 
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— 


that he had arrived by express train from London, with an album, 
in: which some Judy friends of his wished her to write her autograph. 
The album was taken up to Jenny Lind, who immediately signed 
jer name in it. The gentleman received it with many thanks, and 
returned to London by the next train.” 
. When we state that this.album was no other than the album 
of the young and clever ‘‘ Angelina,” whose compositions 
have’ been so often praised in these columns, and that Jenny 
Lind not ‘only signéd’ her name, but wrote one of her most 
graceful cadences on the same leaf, we invest the anecdote 
mith ao interest that robs it of its naiveté and renders it 
aceeptable, 
«Jenny Lind was to start. from the Adelphi Hotel, on the 
morning of departure, at nine o’clock. The crowd knew it, 
and were prepared to escort her. The superintendent of 
police, however, was afraid of accidents, and requested the fair 
songstress to leave the hotel privately an hour earlier. She 
did.so, and the mob. were disappointed. The fact was com- 
municated to the Times by electric telegraph, and great was 
the astonishment of the Liverpudlians when they read, at 
half-past two o'clock, p. m., on Wednesday, in a London 
“paper, the announcement and the reasons. of the change which 
had caused them such disappointment in the morning of the 
same day. This was giving information on the wings of the 
lightning, and no mistake. 
. .We present the account of Jenny Lind’s departure without 
curtailment. 


oS She Flight of the MPightingale. 


ra It-was stated that she would leave the landing-stage to be on 
beard the Atlantic at nine o’clock on Wednesday morning ; but at 
eight, p.m.,on Tuesday evening, Mr. Dowling and Mr. William 
Brown called atthe hotel, and requested, as a favour, that Mdlle. 
Lind and -her friends would start an hour earlier than they had 
intended, as, from the immenseserowds which might be expected to 
be present on the landing-stage, serious accidents might be 
apprehended. In accordance with. this request, Mdlle, Lind and 
ber most intimate’ friends, and a favoured few who were on the 
scent, arrived-at ‘the landing-stage, to leave by a special steamer to 
the: Atlantic, at eight o'clock. Previous to embarkation, she 
walked for upwards of a quarter ofan hour on the stage, conversing 

ith affable familiarity to friends around her. Mr. M 
Dotlin and six police-officers were present, who kept the crowd, 
which increased repays at a proper distance. 
tfiveiled, and, thoug 
e tecognised. 
~~ “ After a pleasant sail up the river, during which the sun shone 
out in great splendour, the steam-tender arrived alongside the 
Atlantic, whose vast proportions were the theme of general praise. 
The Asia, which was also moored close to, came in for a consi- 
derable share of admiration, On reaching the Atlantic, Jenny 
Lind pointed to the sun, which was at that time shining brilliantly, 
and as an omen of her success ; and when Captain Weet drew her 
attention (o a rainbow stretching across the river, she appeared 
much pleased. 

“While on board, we were much struck with Mdlle. Lind’s flow 
of fs and general affability, She laughed and chatted the 
whole time, now speaking to her secretary in Swedish, then to her 
friends alternately in English, French, and Italian. One of her 
waids carried a beautiful lap-dog—a King Charles—presented to 
her by Queen Victoria. She frequently fondled the animal, which 
seemed greatly attached to her. 

“On board the. magnificent steamer all rushed to view the berths 
reserved for the distinguished visitor, Captain West being evidently 
proud of the encomiums lavished by all present on the magnificence 
of the decorations and. the comfort of the numerous cabins. Jenny 
Lind has:a large state-room reserved for herself, which will accom- 
modate one or two-of her. friends. _ She roamed all over the vessel, 
and pointed out its various attractions to the Baroness Ffrench and 
her other female friends, 


er face was 
dressed with remarkable plainness, she was 


“One of her servants brought with him a large basket of rare 
flowers which had been presented to her in the morning. She is 
passionately fond of them, and one of her regrets relative to her 
voyage was, that she could not have her flower vases replenished 
daily. Her countenunce, however, soon fell, for the bell for the 
departure of her friends sounded, and then her whole appearance 
changed instanter. ‘All eagerly crowded round her. She shook 
each, without distinction, warmly by the hand, and returned’ a 
prompt answer to the numerous farewells with which she was greeted. 
When she came to make her adieus to her female friends, her tears 
began to flow rapidly, as did those of many present. Benedict and 
Belletti were much affected also, and after embracing their friends, 
by kissing them on the cheek, in the continental fashion, those 
whom necessity forced to leave the Atlantic returned to Liverpool 
in the tender. Jenny and her friends came to the bulwarks, and 
after giving several hearty cheers, to which she responded by waving 
her handkerchief and kissing her hand, her friends were soon 
steamed down the fiver. 

“ At nine o’clock, an immense crowd had collected on the Jand- 
ing-stage and St. George’s and the Prince’s Piers, who appeared to 
be grievously disappointed that they had missed the opportunity of 
seeing the fair songstress take her departure. Short 7%. after ten 
o’clock, the Atlantic got under weigh. At this time Jenny Lind, 
Belletti, Benedict, Mr. Wilton, and Captain West were on the 
paddle-box. Several steamers, crowded with people, neared her, 
and as the noble Atlantic gracefully and slowly steamed down the 
Mersey, cheer followed cheer from the various steamers, Mdile. 
Lind replying continually to the salutations. She was quite over 
come with emotion, and wept repeatedly. As the Atlantic neared 
the landing-stage, a sight such as we never before wituessed prée- 
sented itself. The stage, and every other available place, extend- 
ing up to the extreme end of the Prince’s Pier, were crowded with 
dense masses of people, whose continued applause reverberated 
across the river. At this time it was high-water, and the river was 
filled with ships and steamers, crowded with people anxious to pro- 
cure a glimpse of the object of all this display. 

“ About twenty minutes past eleven, the Atlantic reached ‘the 
mouth of the river, followed: by one or two steamers, filled with 
people anxious to get a parting glance at Jenny Lind. ‘Her 
departure was indeed a triumph, which we hope will *be* re 
perpetually throughout the whole of her jouriey ‘in’ the’ States, 
where we only echo the general sentiment in wishing her every 
success, trusting that, as Liverpool was the last place in England 
where she sang, so it may be the first to welcome her at her return. 

“Our pages have frequently given evidence of the ‘kindness 
of Jenny Lind’s disposition, but the following anecdote will show 
that, under any circumstances, she never forgets that charity is the 
very bond of perfectness. While parting from her friends, she 
drew one of them aside, and confided to her care and attention the 
wife of one of her men servants, who has been left in the metropolis, 
suffering from a severe illness. . She left directions. that the best 

ossible medical..attendance should be procured, and that every 
item of the expense incurred should be charged. to her. 

“ On board the steamer, Jenny Lind was dressed’ in a dark- 
coloured bonnet, a black velvet mantle, and plain black. stuff 
dress. She had no ornaments of any description about her, and, 
as is usual with her in private life, her attire was remarkable for its 
neatness and simplicity. 

“ The number of passengers on board the Atlantic were about 
140, more than she has ever yet carried. 

“Amongst the parties who sailed with Jenny Lind, on board of the 
steamer, were Madlle, Ahmansson (her cousin), Mr. Hjoertsberg 
(her own secretary), Mr. Benedict Bigeor Belletti, Mr. Wilton 
(Mr, Barnum’s secretary), and several male and female servants.” 


The remainder of the Mail article is made up of anecdotes 
and ‘on dits, which we giye without reservation. First 
apropos of her engagement with Mr. Barnum the reporter 
States ;— ‘ 

“ Mr. Barnam himself was expected up to Saturday, but in his 
place a batch of letters was received, containing the following facts 
relative to her reception in New York :—It is understood that she 





| will be received on landing by a procession consisting of the mem- 
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bers of the different musical societies of New York, and a number 
of orphan children. A suite of apartments has been engaged at 
Irving house ; and a carriage is to be placed at the disposal of the 
cantatrice. Everything will be done to render her as comfortable 
as possible. The great musical hall in the Broadway, New York, 
is to be completed on the 18th of September. It is about 130 feet 
in length by 100 feet in breadth, and, with the galleries, will furnish 
seats for six thousand people. The tickets for the concerts will be 
sold by auction. Already, not fewer than thirty thousand applica- 
tions have been made for admission to the first concert, so that we 
may expect that the tickets will fetch a considerable premium above 
the nominal value, which is about twelve shillings, Madlle. Lind 
will remain in New York about a month before she sets forth on 
her tour. Previous to the commencement of her professional en- 
gagements, it is suggested that she should pay a visit to the Falls 
of Niagara, and Mr. G. G. Howland, a gentleman well known, 
and of the highest sespectability, has offered to accompany her. 
She will visit’ all the principal towns and cities in the Union, and 
even go as far as Havana, the inhabitants of which city love music 
to fanaticism, On dit, that tickets for the first twelve performances 
are disposed of at £1 a-head, so that a sum of £50,000 is already 
secured. Mr. Barnum’s contract with Madlle. Lind is £30,000 
for two hundred performances, and he is to pay expenses. She re- 
ceives £200 for every concert, all her expenses being paid by Mr. 
Barnum. Benedict is to receive 5000 guineas for the tournée. In 
one of his letters, Mr. Barnum says, that he had received 30,000 
applications for the first concert. The exact period of Mdlle. 
Lind’s return to Europe is not fixed ; but there is little doubt that 
when she does return the inhabitants of Liverpool will be the first 
in England to hear her in public.” 


Much of this must be regarded in the light of pure surmise 
or * guess-work.” The next paragraph holds out a hope which 
will make the managers of both the Italian operas “ prick up 
their ears :”— 

“The belief is, that of the number of nights for which Mr. 
Barnum has engaged Jenny Lind, a considerable portion will be 
fulfilled in England, and that the “ exposition” of next year will see 
the American manager and the Swedish Nightingale in the 
metropolis in their respective professional capacities.” 

For our own parts we consider this ** mere moonshine,” as 
the Morning Chronicle used to say about a certain prospectus 
in 1847, We have given the anecdote about Sir George, but 
here it is again, with a tail to it :—~ 

“ Previous to visiting this town, Jenny called upon Sir George 
Smart, at his residence at Addlestone, and was engaged three 
whole hours in going over the sacred music she was to sing at the 
Liverpool festival. Such was the power of her voice, and’ the 
energy of her practice, that she was heard at a considerable 
distance by some ladies, who, attracted by the beauty of the voice, 
and without being aware of the visit of its celebrated owner, hovered 
round the house aud enjoyed a gratuitous concert of the most 
delightful kind.” 


The following will have a special interest for our fairer 
readers :— 


“For the information of our fair readers we give the following 
description of the dresses worn by Jenny Lind, at the two concerts. 
On Friday evening her dress was a rose-coloured glacé silk, 
fiounced, with laced borders. A beautiful pearl necklace was also 
worn, with spent of diamonds and an armlet of emeralds and 
diamonds. e head-dress consisted of flowers, berries, and a 
beautiful green leaf. ‘The attire became her remarkably well. On 
Monday it consisted of'a white silk slip, covered with figured silk 
blonde. The berthe was made of quilled blonde, edged with fine 
lace, the front being ornamented with gold studs. - In her hair she 
wore a few roses, and on her arms black velvet bracelets, edged 
ith, ao lace. Her whole attire was remarkably neat and 
asteful. 


The anecdote, underneath, about the Ragged Schools, we 
can well believe of Jenny Lind :— 


‘A short time ago, Sheriff Watson, of Aberdeen, wrote an admi- 
rable little pamphlet, entitled. Can Juvenile Delinquency be Pre 
vented; or,a Day's Eaperience among the Ragged Bohoots of 
Liverpoo, the profits of which wére to be appropriated to the 
establishment of an industrial school for girls at the Institution in 
Soho Square, where a boy’s ragged school on this gg hore 
already been conducted with success for eighteen months, A ¢éopy 
of this pamphlet was in the hands of the amiable lady of John’ Bald, 
Esq., Swedish Consul in this town, who, on perusal, became much 
interested in its object, and took an early opportunity, during the 
recent visit of Jenny Lind to Liverpool, to introduce the subject of 
the ragged schools to her notice, strongly recommending, them to 
her generous sympathy. The benevolent songstress expressed het 
warmest approval of their object, and on the day previous to ‘her 
departure for America presented to her friend 100/, for the benefit 
of the Soho Street Institution,” 

Nor have we any doubt about the authenticity of the fol- 
lowing about another charitable institution :— 


“ A correspondent of the Mercury says ‘I do not know whether 
you are aware that Jenny Lind has offered her kind services, gra 
tuitously, to give a grand concert for the benefit of the Blue Coat 
Hospital, she having heard that this was the only institution in 
Liverpool now in debt.’” 

The remainder of the on dits letus annex in a string—a 
string of pearls :— 

‘“‘While staying at the Adelphi Hotel, a portion of her time was 
passed in reading her numerous letters, of which she ordinarily re- 
ceived about sixty daily, the greater portion of them being requests 
for autographs. Many were also begging petitions, for her gene- 
rosity has become so well known, that the calls upon it are both 
frequent and troublesome. Finding that she could not attend to 
their contents, she engaged the services of a lady, well known’ fit 
this town as a professional singer, though at present, we regret to 
hear, in reduced circumstances. To this lady was'confided the care 
of opening the letters, reporting their contents to Jenny Lind, 
who in many cases acceded to the wishes of her numerous’ corre- 
spondents.” 





‘* At both concerts the committee presented her with a beautiful 
bouquet of flowers, sent from London expressly for her.” , ai. 


i 





“We might multiply ad_ infinitum anecdotes in connection with 
the great interest which Jenny Lind has excited amongst people of 
all classes. At the concert, on Monday evening, a cone ae who 
sat near us, being quite astounded and delighted with her singing 
of the air ‘ Non paventar,’. exclaimed, in a moment of genuine en- 
thusiasm, O, I would be her servant, if I could always be with her, 





“On Monday evening, tremendous crowds were assembled round 
the Adelphi Hotel and Philharmonic-hall, who, whenever she ap- 
peared, cried, ‘God bless you!’ and cheered her loudly. Man 
ran after her carriage for a considerable distance in the hope o 
catching a glimpse of her face. The officials at the Adelphi Hotel 
were constantly bewildered with parties calling and attempting to 





discover at what time she would léave the hotel, and leaving letters 
to be delivered immediately to her.” 





“It is said that notwithstanding her great 
Jeuny Lind only appropriates £1,200 a-year for her own use.” 

And so on ad infinitum. But ‘here, for the present, let us 
stop.. That Jenny Lind made a great sensation at Liverpool 
who can doubt? While we write, * The Atlantic” may pos- 
sibly be in sight of the American shores. . We hope it may, 
and that Jenny Lind and her friends may arrive there in ‘as 
good health and spirits as when she took her never ‘to be'fors 
gotten leave of a country whose esteem and admiration shé 





has known to win so well and so entirely. wom Y 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sizn,—In a former letter I gave but an imperfect sketch of 
the circumstances connected with the foundation of the Royal 
emy; and I would refer your readers to the Patronage of 


British Art, by Mr. John Pye, for the minute details of those 


preliminary intrigues, Will you now permit me, as briefly as 


possible, to point out the manifest injustice and injury done 
to, the artists, arts, and manufactures of Great Britain, by 
Mowing an irresponsible body, such as the Royal Academy, 
to monopolise that power, patronage, and revenue, which 
should be held as a public trust for the advancement of art in 
its various branches ? 
* The Jaws of the Academy, established by “ Royal munifi- 
cence,” virtually annulled the charter of the Society of Incor- 
orated Artists, by rendering those who were not among its 
exhibitors ineligible for Academic honours. Thus a fatal blow 
was struck at the just, and, till then, acknowledged right of 
every artist to control the revenue arising from the exhibition 
of his own works; and the Royal Academicians unscrupulously 
ene themselves of this revenue for their own profit. At 
rst, the Academicians, despite the protest of Mr, West, en- 
tirely excluded the engravers from their society, to gratify the 
animosity of Dalton, the King’s librarian, and treasurer to 
the Incorporated Society, who had failed in a speculation for 
establishing a print warehouse in Pall Mall. Strange (a 
member of the Academies of Paris, Rome, Florence, Bologna, 
and Parma), and the other distinguished engravers of the 
day, who filled an important department of art with honour to 
themselves and to their profession, and whose works were 
sought with avidity on the Continent, were thus unfairly 
excluded, and compelled to seek those honours in foreign 
academies which were denied them in their native country. 

The Royal Academy consisted of forty Royal Academicians, 
twenty Associates, six Associate Engravers, who were in- 
eligible as full members ; and it was decided that an exhibition 
of paintings, sculpture, and designs should annually take 
place. The Academy announced, in its early catalogues, 
that, being supported by Royal munificence, the public might 
naturally expect to be admitted gratis—that the Academicians 
themselves much wished it, but that there was no other mode 
of keeping out improper persons than by the ‘‘ Academic 
shilling” at the door ;—cheap respectability !—afterwards raised 
to eighteen pence, including catalogue; now to two shillings, 
_,,The following regulations form some of the principal laws 
of the Academy :— 

_. “The, members of the Academy shall not. be me 
other society of artists established in London, 

** Whoever exhibits with any other society at the time that his 
works are exhibited in the exhibition of the Royal Academy. shall 
neither be admitted ‘as a candidate for an associate, nor h per- 
formances be received the following year. 

‘of The associates shall be elected from amon 
the annaal exhibition, » 

“ All vacancies of Academicians 
from, among associates.” 


Hence, the laws made by Messrs. West, Moser, Cotes, and 
Chambers,—who afterwards overruled in the Academy Sir 
Joshua's intention of forming a collection of the ancient masters 


mbers of any 


g the exhibitors in 
shall be filled up by elections 


rendered it a sort of professional crime to exhibit with or 
belong to any other body of artists; nor were the members 
ofthe Free: Society (founded for the better protection of the 
and the orphan,”) exempted 
and the ex-directors of the Incor- 


superannuated artist, the widow, 
{tom this disqualification, 


“ 


porated Society pare practical effect to these crushing regu- 
lations, backed by the powerful patronage of George II. 
Hence, also, they acquired a monopoly of the exhibition of 
the works of all the artists of the kingdom, who, losing the 
revenue thus monopolised by the Academy, became subject 
to the “taint” of pauperism. Yet this Royal establishment, 
spite of repeated declarations to the contrary, was compelled, 
in 1836, to acknowledge that it depended for support, not on 
Royal munificence, but on “the pictures that brought the 
shilling,” declared necessary. by its founders “‘ only as a means 
of keeping out improper persons from their exhibitions.” 

Such is the constitution of the Royal Academy, founded by 
men determined to monopolise the sweets of office, and to expel 
hose who attempted, as in the case of Barry, to “ inquire into 
the proper mode of discharging the public trust confided to 
them.” 

Reynolds, who complained that “‘ he felt himself restrained 
by a low politic combination in the Academy,” wished an 
architect to be elected to teach perspective (by law no one 
could do this who was not an Academician), and he was 
thwarted by Farrington, an artist, who had leisure for intrigue 
from want of employment. In disgust, Sir Joshua once 
resigned the Presidency, and was; only prevented from 
resigning it a second time by the pressing entreaties of the 
generous and noble-minded Barry. 

Barry was appointed professor of painting in 1782.. In 
1799, the academicians, under some shallow pretext, expelled 
him, without even allowing him to have a copy. of the letter 
of charges drawn up by Mr. Wilton. The real cause of his 
expulsion was a letter to the Dilettanti Society, in which he 
made public the distressing situation of the pupils of the 
Academy, whose ill success. arose, not..from want of talent, 
but ‘‘ from the want of the necessary assistance of old pictures, 
as exemplars for the study of colourimg and mechanical con- 
duct;” and Barry, moreover, discovered that £14,000 had 
been distributed in pensions to members, “ although his 
Majesty’s sanction and signature confirming that resolution 
had never been notified at any of the general meetings,” and 
that the Academy had consequently no “ unappropriated” 
fund at its disposal. Barry, on various occasions, had in vain 
urged upon the Academicians the necessity of taking proper 
measures for the security and disposal of their properiy, and 
of obtaining a chartered and legally corporate. existence. He 
proposed that some part of their property be laid out in the 
purehase of one or more exemplars of ancient art, which would 
soon fructify and increase to a national gallery. He pointed 
out, that a proper attention to these desiderata would, even- 
tually, be more profitable and advantageous to the interests of 
superior’ artists, and of the widows and relatives they might 
happen to leave behind them, than by dissipating the. property 
of the Academy in pensions annexed to the mere frequency of 
exhibition, without any regard to the degree of importance of 
the matter exhibited ; that the nobler occasions for exertions 
do not so frequently occur as those that are paltry and worth- 
less, not to say mischievons ; and that the answer of the lioness 
in the fable would admirably apply in their case :-— 

“You produée a great’many at a litter, but what are they ? 
oe I, indeed, have but ‘one at a time, but that one isa 
Barry himself Was of the lion race, thongh exposed to the 
kicks of a long-eared generation, and he died the object of a 
public ‘subscription, thus illustrating in his own person the 
sentiments expressed in his lecture on colouring, that “‘ nothing 





could be more conducive to the true dignity or worthlessness of 
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a people, to their real happiness or real misery, than the way 
in which they are employed in dispensing that wealth or over- 
plus which exceeds what is necessary for the conservation of 
their existence, as it is. from this root or source that public 
happiness or misery flows over the land with an energy and 
expansion proportioned to the quantum of nutriment supplied.” 
Taus we see that the cabal which broke up the Society of 
Incorporated Artists was continued in the Academy against 
the bland and gentle Reynolds, as well as against the ardent 
and fiery Barry, who, by day painting for fame, and by night 
for subsistence, died in penury with the calmness of a stoic. 
But the cabal still, with its blighting influence, paralyzes the 
free and independent exertions of living artists. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Witriam ConincHam. 













Kemp Town. 











HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
RESUME OF THE SEASON. 


Tur season was brought to a termination on Saturday, with 

a combined entertainment, which included a scena from J Due 
Foscari, La Figlia del Reggimento, two scenes from Il Matri- 
monio Segreto, the grand soprano scena from Der Fretschutz, 
the introduction of a Spanish romanza, entitled ‘‘ La Calasera,” 
sting in character by Madame Fiorentini, for the vocal per- 
formances ; and selections from La Ballerina and Les Delices 
du Serail; for the ballet. The operatic section brought toge- 
if ther the elite and strength of Mr. Lumley’s corps. Parodi 
i and Coletti were as effective as usual in thescene from J Due 
| Foscari. Madame Sontag achieved her last triumph with 
Gardoni and F. Lablache in the Figlta del Reggimentc: Cal- 
zolari sang fluently, while Lablache and F. Lablache rattled 
away merrily, in the Matrimonio Segreto ; Madame Fiorentini 
displayed her graceful feeling and the liquid beauty of her 
pure soprano in Weber's grand scena, and, moreover, displayed 
anew charm of style and a fund of graphic character in the 
Spanish -romanza; while, in the ballet department, Amalia 
Ferraris, the strong-footed, was ably seconded by Madlles. 
Stephan, Rosa, Jullien, Lamoureux, and Aussandon, and M. 
Charles in the choregraphic department. All were either in 
good voice or good feet, and the evening betrayed a series of 
enthusiastic demonstrations, including the projection of bou- 
quets, recalls, and encores. The national anthem was sung 
in the course of the evening. The house was exceedingly 
full. When we said the operatic section brought together the 
elite and strength of Mr. Lumley’s company, we should have 
added ‘‘with some exceptions.” We should not wittingly 
overlook the clever and gracious Frezzolini; nor should such 
names as those of Catherine Hayes, Sims Reeves, Ida Ber- 
trand, Baucarde, and last not least, Belletti, be obliterated 
from the records of Her Majesty’s Theatre in its season of 
1850.:- Our readers are aware, however, that Signor Belletti 
was omitted from the congregation of talent on the last night, 
in consequence of his engagement with Jenny Lind, at 
Liverpool, en route for the United States. We presume, 
on the other hand, that Miss Catherine Hayes and Mr. Sims 
Reeves, were omitted because the programme was already too 
erowded.. Baucarde and Ida Bertrand probably for the same 
reason, We must, therefore, qualify our expression, and say, 
sed pats 6 Reide and strength of Mr. Lumley’s corps, &c.” 
A tit'not be forgotten, that Carlotta Grisi’s en- 
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season, which possessed many features cufious and interesting!” 
Taking into consideration the comparatively few people’ who” 
visited London this yearthie first eVil°of the Grand Exhibii~ 
tion of 1851 ;—the difficulty of procuring’ any’ novelty to°4 
stimulate the Lind-excited tastes of the public} thé powerful’ 
array of talent confronting his establishment—Mr. ‘Lumley? if ' 
he has terminated his season without material 'loss,*may be 
said to have effected wonders, Never had the enter 
and politic manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre’ 80° much’:"tol 
contend against. . What man could do he has done, and if’ hé” 
did not obtain the greatest success, few will deny’ that ‘he’ 
deserved it. Re 
It may be objected to Mr. Lumley’s administration of 1850, 
that, as far as his prospectus was concerned, ‘‘he kept his 
word of promise to the ear, and broke it to the hope.” A 
moment’s consideration, we think, will exculpate Mr. Lumléy 
from any intended violation of his pledges. - ce 
The position of a manager previous to the opening of ‘a 
theatre is peculiar. Be he ever so honourable and bent’on. 
carrying out the terms of his prospectus to’ the letter, ftom the 
nature of all engagements, he must, to a certain extent, falsify 
his own hopes. Every manager js a sanguine man. He puts 
his trust in all things, from the heavens upwards, to thé 
public downwards,—which means, from the weather to’ 
popular feeling. He is the. very antithesis. to a’ propliet. 
Whatever he says will come to pass is fulfilled in its opposite. 
This is the natural consequence of depending on others for’ 
the accomplishment of one’s own views. He has°to’rely on 
the most variable things in existence, artists, the weather; and 
the public sympathies. How then can anybody ‘blame’ a 
manager for infringing on his compact of accommodation ? © 7’ 
But there are other circumstances which must obviate 
exposure to censure. A prospectus holds out certain performs 
ances. The public, ever capricious, entertain a sudden ‘pre~ 
dilection for a new or an old artist in a certain character,’ Afi 
unexpected success arises. The manager, who’ takes his 
direction from the popular feeling, for both sakes encourages 
the success; and so a “run” is inevitable. “Hereby a certuit 
number of nights, intended to be devoted to novelties, is swal- 
lowed up, and so necessitates the foregoing of some pro= 
missory item of the programme. Ora singer may disappoint, 
and not come, or may refuse a part;. or the subscribers may 
interfere; or a new star shooting into the horizon niay fix all 
gaze that way, and distract both public and manager ;.or.a 
Royal personage may die, and keep away royalty; or‘a great 
minister, and restrain diplomacy. 
Nearly every one of these causes conjoined to effect. the 
infraction of a considérable portion of Mr. Lumley’s prospectus. 
The following operas, which never appeared in the bills, were 
confidently promised: Auber’s J? Domino Nero and L’ Enfant 
Prodigue, Lortzing’s Czar und Zimmerman, Gliick's Iphigenia 
in Aulide, Ricci’s Il Prigione di Edinburgo, Rossini’s Matilde 
di Shabran and Il Comte Ory, and Spohr's Faust. .. Now these 
be the defaults of Mr. Lumley’s) prospectusand: how much 
have the public lost thereby? Little or nothing» ‘We have 
not much faith in the transplantation of the productions of the 
Opera Comique to the Italian stage—we are tempted to make 
an exception in favour of. Fra Diavole. ‘The Domino Noir, 
L’ Ambassadrice, and works. of that; class, depend for: théir 
success as much, perhaps, on the dialogueras on the. music. 
At least, the recitative of the opera would: dissipate the: ele- 
gance and: piquancy .of the writing.’ Besides; the French 
Grand Opera appears to have spoiled all taste for that'whiclivis 
not stirring and extravagant ; abd, where the:Nozse:di. Figaro 
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much, even as novelties, if.Auber'’s comic operas would pro- 
‘duce any great.effect, with reservation, as before proclaimed, 
in favour of F¢a Diavolo, which we hope, ere many years be 
past, to/find. produced..at Her Majesty’s Theatre or at the 
Royal Italian Opera. . Gliick’s work has been promised for 
three years ‘at the Royal Italian Opera, and was guaranteed 
this:year.at Her Majesty’s Theatre—but the promise has been 
broke, in both cases: We shall begin to look upon the 
Iphigenia in Aulide as the Mrs. Harris of the opera. What 
‘we;know. of Rieci’s Prigione di Edinburgo and Lortzing’s 
Czar doesnot warrant our lamentations in being deprived of 
them. The Matilda di Shabran, despite the feebleness of the 
plot, and, in: some respects, the carelessness of the musical 
‘construction, would be worth a hearing, as it contains some 
. very charming music. The Comte Ory was a real loss. It is 
one/ of Rossini’s most finished and sparkling comic works, 
and would, we have little doubt, have made a feature of the 
season; more especially, if, as was contemplated, Sontag, 
Gardoni, and Lablache had appeared in the leading parts. 
The production of Auber’s L’ Enfant Prodigue depended on its 
being brought outin Paris, and was only assured in conse- 
‘quence ;:and, as it has not yet appeared, Mr. Lumley’s promise 
is still)in abeyance: Spoht’s Faust made a startling line in 
the prospectus; but nobody attached any consequence to it. 
It was a sort of feu follet—a ranaway light. 

We.thus find that the only real blame which can attach to 
Mr Lumley, that is, viewing the broken pledges in the light 
‘we ourselves do, is the non-{ulfilment of the promise in behalf 
‘Of: the, Comte Ory ; and even in this he may find extenuation, 
when itis ‘remembered. that, at the close of the season, about 
the time when the Comte Ory might be produced, a new singer 
appeared; whose great success forestalled the bringing-out of 
a,noyelty. In..conclusion, s¢veral ‘6f the promises in Mr. 
Lumley’s prospectus were entered into with a proviso attached, 
not uneonditionally, and thus preserved the manager from a 
direct: breach of ‘his word. For our own part, to sum up, we 
find, nothing whatever in the entire season for 1850 against 
‘whieh we could offer a serious protest. 

‘Her Majesty’s Theatre opened on Tuesday, March the 12th, 
The performances were Meyer’s Medea, and a new ballet 
‘called Les Metamorphoses. Medea was revived for Parodi, 
the talentedand accomplished pupil of Pasta. Meyer's opera 
‘proved ‘*caviare” to the multitude.- Its clever writing and 
classic endeavour did not awaken any sympathy. ‘The piece 
‘was ‘totally devoid of interest, and the music did not abound 
‘with melody, nor was it remarkable for dramatic force. 
Despite’ Parodi’s energetic ‘acting, and excellent singing, the 
tesuscitated opera achieved no success. Madame Giuliani 
‘and Signors’ Calzolari and Bellctti, assisted Madlle. Parodi, 
and did what they could to fan into a flame the dying embers 
of Medea ; but it would have required the powers of the 
Gassi¢e ‘witch herself to have infused life into the musical 
corpse. “The new ballet was rendered eminently successful 
by ‘the inimitable dancing and acting of Carlotta Grisi, who 
achieved’ one of her greatest triumphs in her part. The 
ballet’ of itself was’ capitally arranged by M. Paul Taglioni, 
and the music, by Pugni, was in the. composer's happiest vein. 
Carlotta Grisi had for her satellites, the Mesdlles. Aussandon, 
Jullien, Lamoureux, and Rosa, a pretty and promising 
‘@ébutante ;° while M. Cliarles, the veritable successor of 
Perrot, added greatly to the success of the ballet by his clever 
performance.’ Ler Metamorphoses lias maintained its carcer 
“throughout the season. Marie Taglioni appeared the second 
night, and introduced her pas de Rosjéres with brilliant success, 
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On the following Tuesday, Signor Lorenzo, a new bary- 
tone, made his debut in Verdi’s Nabucco. The new candidate 
for baritonic honors did not display any extraordinary ability. 
His personnel was favorable; but what was found fault with 
was his singing and acting. Signor Lorenzo made occasional 
appearances throughout the season, but did not improve his 
position by any subsequent display. 

A much more successful appearance was made by Mr. 
Sims Reeves, on the 21st of March, in Verdi’s Ernani. 
Our admirable English tenor exhibited all his dramatic energy 
and potent singing on this oceasion. He was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. Mr. Sims Reeves was assisted 
by Madlle. Parodi as Elvira, Signor Belletti as Silva, and 
Signor Lorenzo, as Carlo V. Mademoiselle Parodi exhibited 
unusual fire and intensity ‘in the hapless Elvira; Signor 
Belletti was as striking and correct as ever in the lover-killing 
horn-blower ; but Signor Lorenzo did not create any very 
lively emotion in the character allotted to Alboni at the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

A fair debutante for terpsichorean honours came out on 
Saturday, March 30, and achieved an unmistakable success. 
As a mistress of the mechanism of the art, Mademoiselle 
Amalia Ferraris, the name of the new danseuse, was pronounced 
n star of the first magnitude. The firmness of her poses;-and 
the execution of her “ pointes” were at once set dowm by. the 
best judges as amongst the choregraphic phenomena of; the 
day. Mademoiselle Amalia Ferraris has held the position 
awarded to her the first night, as one of the most original (?) 
and powerful dancers of her time, and has already become an 
established favourite with the habituees of the theatre.» And 
have they so soon forgotten their second pet-—Carlotta:is their 
first —the graceful and swan-like Rosati, whose place is supplied 
by Mademoiselle Amalia Ferraris? We hope not. , 

Miss Catherine Hayés made her first appearance .at’Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on the Tuesday after Easter in’ Lucta: di 
Lammermoor, Mr. Sims Reeves playing Edgardo. This was 
a highly interesting performance. The fact of two English 
artists performing the two leading characters in‘ an Italian 
opera at an Italian opera house was, perhaps, unprecedented. 
Miss Catherine Hayes was received with the utmost favour. 
Mr. Sims Reeves awakened all the old enthusiasm whiehvhas 
so often been conferred on his best part. Signor Belletti played 
Enrico, vice Coletti, who had not joined the company, with 
power and effect. F. Lablache, one of! the most versatile and 
painstaking: of all Mr. Lumley’s artistes, made his rentrée‘in 
Bide-the- Bent, and received a cordial ‘welcome. 

Thursday, April 4th, was a great night for Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. It may be styled emphatically the event of the 
season. It brought back Sontag. The reception accorded to the 
great artiste was enthusiastic in the extreme, from an audietice 
that crowded every part of the house. Madame’ Sontag chose 
Norina, in Don Pasquale, for her opening essay. ' She ¢ould 
hardly have selected a character in which her talent would 
shine more conspicuously. In her own immediate line Madame 
Sontag has no compeer. Her style is peculiarly her own. “To 
the utmost refinement and elegance there is added a delicacy 
and inobtrusiveness which wins its way irresistibly into’ the 
heart, and makes ample amends for lack of abandonment and 
physical power. Madame Sontag is in every regard a courtly 
singer. ‘The lady speaks in all she attempts ; hence she is the 
* curled darling” of the aristocracy, who ptefer her to all vo- 
calists. As a vocalizet Madame Sontag is very neatly’ per- 
fect. Her execution is wonderfully correct and neat, and, 
on occasidns, her florid singing may be said to surpass that 
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of any living artist. We may allude, en passant, to Rode’s 
air, with variations, and the lesson song in the Figlia del Reg- 
gimento. 

In addition to all. this, Madame Sontag possesses a voice 
infinitely sweet and pure, as fresh as a mountain lark’s, and 
as truthful in its intonation as an accordion, The success 
achieved in Paris by the fair Cantatrice, previous to her ap- 
pearance in Loridon this season, added to the excitement of 
last year. “Madame Sontag’s triumphs were redoubled, and 
every  stibsequent performance rendered her more popular. 
Thesoperas:in which she appeared during the season were 
Hi:Barbiere, Don Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro, Sonnambula, 
Binda di Chamount, I Puritani, Matrimonio Segreto, Semiramide 
(a:selection from), and La Tempesta. Most of these were 
produced especially for Madame Sontag: We do not think 
we hazard a contradiction in saying, that Madame Sontag was 
the mainstay of Mr. Lumley’s theatre for the season 1850. 

On the 20th of April, Signor Baucarde, or Baucardi, or 
Bocardi, as he has been differently called, one of the new 
tenors underlined in the prospectus, made his debut in Verdi’s 
J Lombardi. Signor Baucarde made a decided hit on his first 
appearance. ‘The new tenor possesses a chest voice of much 
sweetness and tenderness, and is by no means wanting in power 
aid passion. His style is fervid rather than intense; and 
there is evidently abundant stuff in him to make a great singer, 
if he would only use a little of the balsam of application and 
the oil,of study—an admirable mixture, and particularly re- 
commendable to most singers now-a-days. The success of 
Signor Baucarde in J Lombardi was not to be denied, and his 
position with the public was somewhat improved by his per- 
formance of Carlo in Linda di Chamouni; but in the Puritani, 
and one or two other operas in which he subsequently ap- 
peared, his imperfect acquaintance with the music tended to 
qualify the impression he had made. As admirers and well- 
wishers of Signor Baucarde, we recommend to him to study 
and persevere, and have no doubt as to the result. 

Madame Frezzolini appeared on the 2lst of May in 
Lucrezta Borgia. The continental reputation of this artist 
had long before reached this country, and the greatest things 
were expected from the new soprano., But Madame Frezzolini 
was not an entire novelty. She had appeared at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in. 1841 or 1842, and had, for some time, supplied 
the place of Grisi, who was incapacitated from resuming her 
duties under peculiar domestic circumstances. Madame 
Frezzolini’s performances did not tend, to obliterate Grisi 
fromthe minds of the habttweés of the theatre, or the public 
in general; nor did she create so great an impression as to render 
it imperative on the manager to renew her engagement for the 
next season. We have every reason to know, however, that 
Madame Frezzolini was labouring under indisposition during 
the whole of her first engagement at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and therefore, as a matter of course, no fair estimate could be 
formed as to her capacities and talent. All throughout the 
Continent, and more especially in St. Petersburgh, for the last 
few years, Madame Frezzolini’s name stood high among the 
highest singers... Her debut was consequently looked forward 
to. with much curiosity and interest. We are not inclined to 
think that Madame Frezzolini displayed: the best policy in 
selecting Lucrezia Borgia for her first appearance, Although 
gifted with much intensity and feeling, and possessed of a voice 
of onsiderable power and brilliancy, she has not that over- 
whelming, foree and abandon which the character imperatively 
demands... Madame . Frezzolini’s singing , was_universally 
liked, and her tragic acting found many admirers ; but, to our 





thinking, her best. performance by, many degrees, was.in. the 
L’Elisir d@ Amore, in which she played, Adina with. the most 
charming naiveté, and sang the music with great brilliancy 
and fluency. We faney Mr. Lumley might, have made, more 
frequent use of the services of this accomplished. artist than, he 
did during the season. ac 
Lablache, the vocal-multiple, the grandiloquent,, the 
rotund and magnifie, appeared with Sontag the. first night,.in 
his own great part, Don Pasquale. He was welcomed with 
gusts of breath commensurate with his. own girth, .The 
immense basso was in as loud: thunder. as,ever, and in as 
oleaginous humour. Could Her. Majesty's Theatre, exiat 
independent of Lablache—-her Atlantean support ?. And Echo 
answers, decidedly not! Very well then, do not think, it. 
The long promised and much spoken of opera of Halevy 
and Scribe, was produced on Saturday, June.the 8th. Its 
success cannot be called in question, though. we, must 
acknowledge it in a great measure depended on the, perfect 
singing of Madame Sontag as Miranda, the striking .per- 
formance of Lablache in Caliban, the inimitable grace of 
Carlotta Grisi.in Ariel, and the gorgeous splendor of ,the 
dresses, appointments, and mise en scene. Of the music, we 
have recorded our opinions so lately, that it is not necessary to 
recapitulate. La Tempesta was given six times in succession, 
and helped to replenish the treasury of Her Majesty’s 'Theatre. 
The next novelty was the revival of Bellini’s J Montecchi ed 
I Capuletti, with all the original music, Parodi .was the 
Romeo, and Madame Frezzolini. the Juliet. .Gardoni, after 
being “‘ twice killed,” made his first appearance, for the season 
in Tebaldo, The singing and acting in, this opera was de- 
servedly admired and praised, but, the music found no favour 
in the ears of the public and critics. In the same week, the 
Matrimonio Segreto was given with an excellent cast ;. Parodi, 
Frezzolini, and Sontag playing the three ladies; Lablache 
Geronimo, F. Lablache Count Robinson, and, Calzolari the 
lover. ;' 
About the same time Madame. Pasta,;who,, bad .come to 
London to superintend Parodi’s performanee. in, Medea,, was 
induced to appear on the stage in two scenes of Anna Bolena. 
Not all the genius of this mighty artist could evoke one spark 
from the long-extinguished embers of her powers, and the per- 
formance was, in consequence, extremely, painful to hear, and 
to behold. EMTS aid 
Mr. Lumley must have been in a very waggish mood, and 
must have possessed no ordinary eourage. to boot,.to haye 
introduced to his elegant audience, on two separate occasions, 
a lady of colour, emphatically styled the, Black Malibrap, 
rejoicing in the longitudinous and high-sounding title of Donna 
Anna Maria Loreto Martinez de.La Rosa, who, it, was given 
out, could sing like a black angel, and play on the guitar like 
an imp of darkness. Strange to say, aw A her. singing noy 
playing were, appreciated, and Donna Anna Maria Loreto 
Martinez de La Rosa was partially hissed off the stage... Why 
this fair candidate for popularity was called the ‘‘ Black Mali- 
bran”; why she sang songs, Spanish or, Cuban; why. \she 
played on the guitar; why she came to London ; and why she 
appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre, are. mysteries, to.us, per> 
fectly unfathomable. % _ aiff 
The Figlia del Reggimento. was revived,, and. Sontag 
achieved a new triumph in. Maria,. It was, certainly one.of 
the most delightful performances of the charming cantairice, 
and was applauded to the echo. ane i suasluordt 
The last event of the season was Madame Tiorentini’s feiph 
the particulars of which have been chronicled so lately, that 
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nothing further remains for us than to repeat our opinions as 
to the’ sterling ‘and brilliant talents of this most fair lady, 
whose career is as full of hope and promise as that of any 
singer living... Mr. Lumley has been exceedingly fortunate 
in having been enabled to make such a valuable acquisition 
to his theatre. © 

In our’ catalogue of debutantes, we had nearly overlooked 
the contralto, Mademoiselle Ida Bertrand. This lady made 
her ‘first- appearance in Pierotto in Linda di Chamouni, and 
created a favourable impression. She subsequently appeared 
in Arsace in Semiramide, and Orsino in Lucrezia Borgia. 

Of the three grand concerts of the season, we need only say 
they were highly successful. 

The acknowledged improvement in the band is mainly 
attributable to the indefatigable zeal and untiring industry of 
Balfe,' whose eminent services as conductor were never ren- 
dered more conspicuous than during the season just past. 
Something yet remains to be effected in the orchestra, but no 
one understands better than Balfe wherein deficiency lies, and 
therefore shall we not attempt to be his counsellors on this 
occasion. His first effort should be, as a contemporary says, 
to get a8 many Piattis, Lavignes, and Remusats as possible. 
The chorus are not to be praised in the same ratio as the 
band, and require strong reinforcement. We cannot con- 
clude without a good word for Mr. Marshall, the scene- 
painter—whose efforts during the season, especially in La 
Tempesta, have met with universal eulogy; to M. Tolbecque, 
leader of ‘the band; M. Nadaud, leader of the ballet; and 
to M. Gossélin, who gets up the dancers in their parts with 
such consummate ability. 

In conclusion, we have to congratulate Mr. Lumley on 
having brought his campaign to an end without the slightest 
diminution of the favour and’ support to which his enter- 
prise and the policy of his management justly entitle him. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


THe performances this. week were for. the benefit of the 
principal artistes, all the band and chorus having volunteered 
their services, 

*On Tuesday the ‘Prophete was given; on Wednesday, the 
first ‘act of Norma, and the Elisir d’ Amore, Castellan taking 
thé" place of Viardot, who had left for Paris; and last night 
Don Giovanni, with the first act of La Juive. To-night will 
be: performed the Huguenots, with which the season will be 
brought to a termination, ; 

, Next week we,shall give our resumé of the season. 





i PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AND.THE DRAMA AT LIVERPOOL, 
(Prom our own Correspondent.) 


As I have sent you a few more extracts in re Jenny Lind from 
several local papers, [ shall myself say nothing more about her 
movements... One of our papers gives a paragraph, in which it is 
stated that Benedict informed Barnum, that he should like Jenny 
Lind to sing a national song at her first concert in New York, and 
that, if proper words were submitted to him, he would set them to 
music. Barnum immediately advertised that he would give one 
hundred dollars for the best verses that could be sent to him by a 
certain date, but whether the Yankee poets have so far managed 
to write a suitable song, deponent sayeth not. Could your own 
D. R. send sumething out that would do, and so pocket Mr. 
Barnum’s promised dollars ; for, if a German musician composes 
a of @ national song, surely an Englishman may write the 





Next week, the Philharmonic Society give two coneefts, at 
which Parodi, De Meric, Gardoni, and E. letti, will sing, As 
some disagreement has arisen about the same vocalists singing in 
two concerts in one week, the Courier offers the following remarks 
to sooth the ire’ of the subscribers, who, being all in the mercantile 
way, like to have the value for their money. 

“ Some disapprobation has been expressed, we believe, respecting 
the two next concerts, which will not only take place’in the same 
week, but are to be supported by ‘the same artistes. At first glance 
the discontented may seem to have some grounds for their 
complaints, which, however, after the explanation we have received, 
is entirely removed,—as the only alternative given to the com- 
mittee was either to have an Italian party for two nights, or to have 
none at all. It was required, moreover, that the Gentleman's 
Concerts at Manchester (the beau ideal of a musical society on the 
score of taste and good management, in the ‘estimation of many 
people) should also engage the same parties and on the same 
conditions, otherwise neither musical body could have any of the 
opera stars this season. Both committees feeling that it was better 
to be blamed for giving too much Italian rather than none at all 
have pursued the more liberal course. Whether the Manchiestet 
gentlemen are blamed we do not know, but we find in Liverpool 
that committees of management, like prophets, have no honour in 
their own country, and that whether over liberal or unwillingly 
limited in the materia! constituting their musical feasts they alike 
meet with censure. We would here observe, that we think the 
reports which have been made public as to the appearance of 
Mdlles, Parodi and de Meric, Signors Gardoni and Coletti, in 
opera here, can hardly be correct, and certainly cannot be confirmed 
in the first week of September, as has been stated, we beliéve) for 
they sing in Manchester on the alternative evenings to those on 
which they appear at the Philharmonic, which will occupy ‘the 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of the week specified.” 

With respect to the on dits respecting the sale of tickets by the 
proprietor at increased prices, the same authority observes :—“ We 
conceived it to be our duty last week to call the ‘attention of our 
readers to the current conversation respecting the distribution of 
tickets for the Lind concerts, and the position in which the préss 
was placed by the Philharmonic Society. With regard to thé 
former, the following statement has been made by the Ziverpoot 
Times :”— 

“ Several of our local and metropolitan contemporaries have 
severely censured the Philharmonic committee and proprietors for 
having, as erroneously alleged, trafficked in the sale of ‘tickets and 
disposed of them at a great premium. We have, madé enquiries 
respecting this subject, and find that there is no foundation for an 
stich statement, so far at least’ as the lea connected with ¢ 
Philharmonic Society are con¢erned. By a special law ‘no’ pro! 
prietor can purchase at a reduced price more tickets than his ‘pro- 
prietorship entitles him to ; and we are assured that no Lee 
so far as can be known at present, violated this rule. When the 
committee first announced that they had engaged Jenny Lind, the 
tush for tickets ‘was, of course, very great, but in no instance weré 
more than six tickets knowingly sold to more than’ Gne individual: 
If any person did obtain more than this number, it was ihe re- 
ptesentations as to his name, or the employment of some individual 
to act for him,” ey , 

We are willing to receive this as a fall assurance that there has 
been no trafficking by the parties charged. The other part of the 
charge, we trust, will not again require to be mentioned. It is 
clearly the interest of the society to extend Courtesy to the entire 
press, whether that courtesy be returned or not. A complimenta: 
ticket to a newspaper costs nothing, nor does it répay the party who 
has to write, probably one or two columns of matter, after the plea- 
sures of an evening are over. The Philharmonic committee should 
be above minding the past, and by their own act should place 
themselves in a position to ensure respect for the future. A word 
to the Wise is sufficient, and in this case we speak in a friendly 
spirit. ‘ 
me The Philharmonic Society have cleared about 1700/. by the 
two Lind concerts. ‘Malle. Lind received 1000/7. for her services 5 
Bellétti got sixty guineas; Miss Williams, fifty guineas ;" Miss 
Atidrews, twenty-five guineas; M. Vivier, twenty-five guineas; 
and Benedict, one hundred guineas.” 
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The Liverpool Times takes an opportunity of repaying some 
of the remarks of the London press relative to provincial criticism, 
for in his last number the Editor says—* Our Metropolitan brethren 
of the plume are exceedingly fond of quizzing their provincial 
contemporaries upon their ideas and blunders respecting ‘ doings’ 
in London; but the Jenny Lind furore in this town has proved 
that even the most carefully edited of the London newspapers can 
sometimes fall into the most egregious mistakes. The Spectator, 
for instance, of last Saturday, states that ‘the Philharmonic Society 
of Liverpool, taking advantage of Jenny Lind’s visit to America, 
concerted the plan of a gigantic concert in behalf of a local hospital.’ 
Where did our canny contemporary learn this bit of information ? 
Again, the same paper says, ‘ The tickets were officially raised in 

ice, ‘three times above their nominal value, and by the public 
they. were bidden up to a height of eight or nine times their original 
rate,’ When we inform our readers that, on the days of both 
concerts, tickets could be had, at their proper prices, at the 
offices of the Philharmonic Society, we may reasonably doubt this 
bit of exclusive intelligence. Our contemporary goes on to say, 
€On Monday morning Mdlle. Lind visited the Toxteth Hospital, 
tothe aid of which the receipts of the concert are to be devoted.’ 
What will the proprietors and committee of the Philharmonic 
Society say to this? The Spectator is not solus in its blunders and 
absurdities. Anything more unlike reality than the drawing in the 
Illustrated News, purporting to be a representation of the departure 
of the “ Nightingale,” we never yet saw on paper. If the artist 
does not possess great talent, he is certainly blessed with an exten- 
sive imagination.” 

That. funniest of all living comedians, Buckstone, with the 
arch. and lively Mrs. Fitzwilliam, are now fulfilling an engagement 
at. the amphitheatre with great success. Buckstone, with more 
mannerism than any other actor, also presents more variety of 
character ; for, while.he never parts with his peculiarities (heaven 
forbid 1) he always gives sufficient individuality to the person repre- 
sented, bringing into forcible view the prominent characteristics, 
and pointing them with a brilliant and piquant humour all his own. 
He has appeared this week in seyeral of bis best parts, and we need 
not say that the auditories of his performances have been kept in a 

¢ommotion of laughter. In the Serious Family his Aminadab is 
the perfection of vulgar hypocrisy aping its own low ideal of 
extreme piety. In the farce of Snapping Turtles the performance 
of both Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam is admirable. Mr. Buck- 
atone’s new comedy of Leap Year, which recently excited so much 
attention in London, will be produced to-morrow evening, for the 
‘benefit of the author. 

“The Black Malibran” has been singing at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, where she disappointed most of the auditors. The egregious 
puffing used previous to her appearance in England proved un- 
availing to convince the audience that her performances were a 
whit more amusing or even pleasing than those of the “ Ethiopian 
4erenaders,” whose popularity has, we think and hope, now set for 
eyer. A clever and pretty little girl, named Louisa Vining, sang 
at. the Concert Hall, on Wednesday. Respecting the perfor- 
mances, the Liverpool Times, in a brief notice, says,— 

.“ Last evening Miss Louisa Vining, better known to the majority 
of our readers as the Infant Sappho, gave a concert at the Concert 
Hall, Lord Nelson-street, which was, considering the disagreeable 
state of the weather, tolerably well filled. Since we last heard the 
Sago» her voice has much increased in volume and flexibility, 
and her yocal performances, as heretofore, are exceedingly pleasing, 
though we should like to see a little more nature and a little less 
art. She is a clever singer, and, if left more to her own natural 
genius, and not worked too hard, she promises to become a great 
one. Her singing of the difficult air, “ Bid me discourse,” was 
deservedly applauded, A Mr. H. Rogers performed a fantasia on 
the new American piano-forte, with the dolce campana pedal 
attachment. We did not much admire his selection of music, but 
he proved satisfactorily that not only the American instrument, but 
the American improvement thereupon, is well worthy of attention. 
It is fetiedly great improvement to the piano-forte, producing 
tones of ravishing sweetness, In'songs requiring much tenderness 
and expression from the vocalist, the dolce campana attachment 


will be found'a most ‘useful and pleasing: accompapiment. Signor 





Poznanski, a pupil of Rossini, and a violinist of considerable talent, 
performed, with Mr. Rogers, Osborne and, De Beriot’s fantasia on 
themes from Guillaume Tell very effectively, Signor Pozpanski 
is a skilful performer, producing from his instrament tonés'of great 
purity and clearness. His bowing is neat, and, in passages requititg - 
either delicacy or rapidity of execution, he proved himself tobe an 
able and clever musician. ‘The last air in the fantasia; “The 
March,’ was loudly re-demanded, and played again by the, Signor 
with great vigour.” bi dere ete 
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Giovucrster.—Musical Festival—The programme of this. Fes 
tival has been placed in our hands, and as we understand it will: be 
in general circulation to-day, we shall offer a few remarks'on. its 
contents. The first thing that strikes us is the spirited engagements 
of the stewards in regard to what are usually termed stars. . Sontag, 
Castellan, Lucombe, Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes, in addition 
to our old and deserved favourites, Dolby, Williams, Lockey. 
Phillips, and Lawler, show a zeal worthy ofthe gentlemen who 
hold themselves responsible for the outlay incurred. This we con- 
sider the wise course to pursue, for we are becoming a musical 
people, alive to all that is beautiful in the art, and our purse strings 
are only to be drawn by first-rate talent. Such will be supplied to 
us, and of the result no one can entertain a doubt. ‘The composi- 
tions to be performed are, as is usual at Gloucester, of a high 
character ; and, looking at the names of the principal instrumental 
performers, coupled with a knowledge of the fact that the whole 
band and chorus are still more select than usual, we ‘can but anti- 
cipate a success greater than has attended any festival held in this 
city for many years. The first morning is the Church Service, and 
we are much pleased to notice the intention of using. Tallis’s Preces 
and Responses, having often felt that. our own service’ on: such’ 
an occasion was unsatisfactory. We have heard Tallis more ‘than 
once, and wished we might never hear any other. The Dettingen 
Te Deum, with the Jubilate in D, Boyce’s anthem, “ Blessed is he,” 
and the Coronation Anthem, “The King shall rejoice,” are. the 
other principal portions,of the musical service. The Elijah is 
given on the second morning: _ Qn the third, we are to have the 
first and second parts of the Creation, in which Sontag‘and Cas- 
tellan take part; to be followed by the greater portion of Beet- 
hoven’s service in C. This concludes the first part. In the second 
part we have Mendelssolin’s Lauda Zion, bette? known as ** Praise 
Jehovah,” a cantata of very great merit, considered to rank, iu- 
deed, with the Elijah and St. Paul. | This is followed by a miscel- 
laneous selection, in which ‘we perceive the names of Sontag, 
Castellan, Sims Reeves, &c., &c. This morning’s performance, if 
we mistake not, will prove one of the most attractive of the week. 
On the fourth morning, the Afesstah worthily winds up the glorious 
festival, and, as usual, will no doubt..bring a large: attendance. 
Our limited space prevents, more than an allusion to the eveénis 
concerts. These must be more than usually attractive with suc 
an array of talent to support them, ‘ Next week we may probably 
notice two or three of their most important features. ‘Visitors to 
the festival will have the privilege of taking return tickets by the 
Midland railway, extending over the days of performance.— 
Gloucester Journal. 

Mapame Viarpor left London for Paris on Wednesday. 

Tue Chichester Theatre has been sold by auction tor £350. 
It was built in 1796, by tontine, and formed,: with’ Portsmouth, 
Southampton, and. Winchester, what was called the southern 
circuit, which did a good business, The theatre has scarcely been 
opened for the last six or eight years... The purchaser converts it 
into a brewhouse. fy 

Castte Howarp.—On Tuesday evening last, Mr. Lazarus 
played a solo on the clarinet, at a private soiree given to the 
Queen and Prince Albert, at his magnificent mansion in Yorkshire, 
by the Duke of Devonshire. Mr. Coote, pianist to the Duke, ac- 
companied the vocal music, 

Mosicat Humsva ror 185].—In addition to many notabilities 
that may be expected this year, already big with events, we hear 
of a German chorus of 2000 singers. These choral bands of such 
strength are peculiar to Germany, and ‘would be a yery attractive 
musical noyelty al fresco.—(Liverpool Courier.) 
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SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, 


Sin. Martin Arcuer SHEz, portrait painter and poet, died 
at-Brighton on the 13th instant, after a long and severe ill- 
ness,’ ‘in: his. eighty-first year. Sir Martin was at once 
President and Senior of the Royal Academy. He was a 
native of Ireland ; and in the Somerset House Gazette, by the 
pleasant author of Wine and Walnuts, we find the following 
account of his first appearance in London :— 


‘“f well remember. this gentleman [Mr. Shee] on_ his first arrival from 
Iréland to the British metropolis ; he was introduced to the notice of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and to some other distinguished persons by his illus- 
trious friend and countryman, Mr. Edmund Burke. I was at that time 
making a drawing in the Plaster Academy in Somerset House, and per- 
fectly recollect the first evening Mr. Shee joined the students there. He 
selected the figure of the Discobelus for his probationary exercises to 
procure a permanent student’s ticket. I need not say that he obtained 
it; for it was acknowledged to be one of the best copies that had yet 
been seen of that fine figure. _ I further remarked that Mr. Wilton, the 
then keeper of the Royal Academy, was so pleased with the performance, 
that he expressed a wish to retain it, after Mr. Shee had received his 
ticket ; and Mr. Shee, with that politeness which marked his early career 
presented it to the worthy old gentleman.” 


Mr. Shee became an Exhibitor at the Royal Academy for 
the first time in the year 1789, when he sent his “‘ Portrait of 
an Old Man” and “ Portrait of a Gentleman.” He was then 
living at No. 8, Craven-street, Strand. He abstained from 
exhibiting in the following year—wisely husbanding his 
strength; worked hard at his art; gave his nights and days 
to, Sir, Joshua; and in 1791 took handsome apartments in 
No, '115;' Jermyn-street, and sent four portraits to the exhi- 
bition. One was a portrait of his brother; another, of, as 
we’ believe, Zrish Johnstone—for, in the early days of the 
Academy, the members were extremely cautious. of calling a 
nobleman or gentleman in print by his proper name. In 1792 
he removed to yet better rooms, in the same street, and sent 
in,all seven works to the exhibition. For the next five years, 
he sent in various portraits, along with two other pictures, 
Miranda” and “ Jephtha’s Daughter.” In the year 1797 
he removed to 13, Golden-square, and exhibited in all 
ten works; including portraits of Pope and Fawcett, the 
actors—Fawcett as “Touchstone.” He continued equally 
industrious for many successive years ; and was in such favour 
with his fellow-artists, that he was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1798—immediately after the election of 
the great Flaxman into the same honorary rank. The same 
year; on Romney’s withdrawal from London, he removed to 
the house which that artist had built for himself in Cavendish- 
square; and in this he continued, as Romney's successor, to 
reside, until age and growing infirmities compelled him to 
withdraw to Brighton, and abandon his pencil. A portrait of 
Romney was one of the productions of this period of his art, 
and ;was considered clever and like. In 1800, Mr. Shee was 
elected a full Royal Academician; and of his thirty-nine 
brethren by whom he was chosen, he was, as we have already 
observed, the last survivor. 


Much to the surprise of his friends, and to the infinite 
wonder .of some of his brethren in the Academy, Mr. Shee 
made his appearance as a poet, by the publication, in 1805, of 
his Rhymes on Art, or the Remonstrance of a Painter, in two 
parts, with notes and a preface, including strictures on the 
state of the arts, criticism, patronage, and public taste; and 
the wonder had not ceased with Nollekens and Northcote, 
when, in 1809, he published a second poem, in six cantos, 
entitled Elements of Art.. It is to these poems that Byron 
alludes in his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers :— 





“ And here let Shee and Genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace; 
To guide whose hand the sister arts combine, 
And trace the poet’s or the painter’s line; 
Whose magic touch can bid the canyas glow, 
Or pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious fiow ; 
While honours, doubly merited, attend 
The poet’s rival, but the painter’s friend.” 


The Quarterly was complimentary, but less kind to the painter 
than the noble lord. 


He appears to have always evinced a hankering for the 
theatre; and when his gravity of years and his position as 4 
popular portrait painter forbade his any longer entertaining a 
wish to appear there, he began to woo the dramatic muse, and 
commenced a tragedy called Alasco, the scene of which was 
laid in Poland. The play was accepted at Covent Garden; 
but excluded, it was said, from the stage by Colman, who was 
then licenser. This is not strictly true. Colman objected to 
about eighty-five lines, which Shee refused to alter. Colman 
was equally obstinate; and Shee, in 1824, printed his play, 
and appealed to the public against the licenser in a lengthy 
and angry preface. Alasco, notwithstanding, is still on the 
list of the unacted drama. 


On the death of Lawrence in 1830, Shee was elected 
President of the Royal Academy, and immediately knighteds 
His election was by a large majority, though Wilkie’ was a 
candidate—the members being governed in their votes rather, 
it is said, by the necessities of their annual dinner than by the 
sense of the merits of Shee as a painter. Sir Martin excelled 
in short well-timed and well-delivered speeches. He was 
seldom ata loss; and so highly was his eloquence appreciated 
within the walls of the Academy, that it has been common with 
more than one Royal Academician to remark whenever a great 
speaker was mentioned—“ Did you ever hear the President? 
—you should hear the President ,”—as if Canning and Stanley 
had been united in Sir Martin Archer Shee. 


Sir Martin has but little claim to be remembered as a poet. 
His verse wants vigour, and his examples are deficient in 
novelty of illustration. The notes to both his poems ant 
however, valuable ; and his poetry is, perhaps, more frequently 
read for its prose illustrations than for the beauty of its versi- 
fication, or the value of the truths which it seeks to inculeate. 
As a portrait painter, he was eclipsed by several of his con- 
temporaries; by Lawrence and by Hoppner—by Phillips, 
Jackson, and Raeburn. He had a fine eye for colour; ‘while 
his leading want was proportion, more especially in his heads. 
Compare his head of Chantrey with the portraits of Chantrey 
by Jackson and Raeburn, and the defect is at once obvious ; 
or compare his head of Mr. Hallam with the head of Mr. 
Hallam by Phillips, or with the living head—since, happily, 
Mr. Hallam is still amongst us. How, then, it will be asked 
is Sir Martin to be remembered ?—by his poems, or by his 
portraits ?—by his speeches, or by his annual addresses to the 
students? The question is not difficult of solution. His 
pictures in the Vernon Gallery will not preserve his name, 
nor will his portraits viewed as works of art.. His name will 
descend in the history of painting as a clever artist, with 
greater accomplishments than have commonly fallen to the 
class to which he belongs, and as the painter who has pre- 
served to us the faces and figures of Sir Thomas Munro, Sir 
Thomas Picton, Sir Eyre Coote, Sir James Scarlett, and Sir 
Henry Halford. There was merit, we may add, in bis portrait 
of the poet'Moore. . Principally, however, he will be rememe 
bered as one of ‘the Presidents of the Royal Academy.' , 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


SwitzERLAND.—Switzerland is the land of contradictions, 
and must not be judged by the beaten track which travellers 
generally follow ; not from hotels, nor the parrot-like talk of 
the guides. ‘There is a mixture of the highest mental civiliza- 
tion with almost savage primitiveness to be found here— 
schools for peasants, where philosophical studies are pursued 
with ardour and intelligence worthy of university honours, at 
the side of the grossest superstition ; a liberty unequalled in 
one canton—rack and torture still employed in another. One 
passion, “however, is general, and that is the intense love for 
music—not only the love for their plaintive, touching, national 
songs, which descend by tradition only—the quaint, gay, and 
sprightly ditties which are in the mouths of the chamois 
hunter and pretty milkmaid, and which you hear sometimes 
unawares steal upon you when climbing upwards some heaven- 
ascending mountain, which make you stop short, leaning back 
to drink in with attentive ear all their sweetness—or which 
seem like dreams of early youth when stealing over the 
moonlight lakes; no, they also cultivate a taste for the 
highest branch of music—for oratorios and symphonies. I 
have heard, even in the houses of the middle classes, ‘‘en 
famille ” performances of parts of oratorios and cantatas that 
were far beyond anything one might have expected from 
amateurs. Some months since the Department for Education 
in Basle issued a project, according to which a young talented 
musician (native of Basle) was engaged by the government to 
estabiish schools for music in the canton, which are open for 
the instruction of all the inaabitants of the canton, free of any 
expense. -Particular attention is to be paid to those pupils 
who prepare themselves to become teachers ; a sound grounding 
in. musical grammar, and the study of the violin, are made 
important. Not only is the tuition of’ these schools free of 
expense, but the poorer scholars receive even a handsome 
assistance for the coming to be taught. Music is one of the 
most powerful elements for the education of the people, and 
what is expended for that out of the public purse will be 
reaped in rich harvest from the elevated standard of the 
people’s morality. I heard here for the first time a ‘‘viole 
d’amour,” a kind of tenor (with several more strings); a 
Hungarian performed on it; it has a sweet and somewhat 
melancholy tone, exceedingly agreeable. I forgot the per- 
former’s name, but he scarcely did justice to the beautiful 
lower tones of this antiquated instrument, as he indulged in 
the modern rage for overdoing, playing always on the highest 
strings—an unfortunate, bad taste—too general not to be 
strongly censured. Listen to the violin players—they try to 
play the flageolet on their instrument; violoncellists imitate 
the violin, &c. &c. Listen to the ruined voices of singers in 
general: instead of cultivating that region of the voice for 
which the melody is always written (for the middle), they 
ambitiously practice so long for the attainment of a few, very 
few, higher notes, till they have completely lost the middle 
voice ; and instead of being able to use their best powers and 
most touching notes, for the melody which contains the 
character, feeling, in fact, the germ of the song’s existence, 
they, reward you with a flourish at the end for the failure of 
the most essential condition in music—viz., the plain, simple 
melody——the test of the composer’s powers. Who will deny 
this ? who was ever brought to tears by runs or shakes, ever 
so miraculously sung or performed? But, also, who could 
resist the charm of a noble melody, sung with a pure, fresh 
voice and unaffected feeling? At Zofingen, canton Anau, I 
became acquainted with an extraordinary fact, for which it 





might be difficult to find a parallel, from one end of the globe 
to the other. The stage of the theatre at Zofingen is built on 
the scaffolding used for public executions, and if it so happens _ 
that a culprit is to be executed during the season, the per- 
formances must cease—the stage is removed to make room, 
for the awful tragedy, after which it is put up again, and 
“sock and buskin” tread as before upon the blood-reeking 
platform.—From the Journal of Commerce, 24th Aug. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


APPEAL TO BRITISH ORGANISTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—It has been suggested to me by an organist and subscriber 
to the fugues I last week advertised, that I ought to give outa 
greater number of fugues if I open a subscription list. In this I 
agree with him; but have not the means of ascertainiag whether 
my organ compositions are sufficiently acceptable to British organ- 
ists to warrant my undertaking a larger work than the one I con- 
template, There is no general sale for such writings, and unless 1 
meet with the encouragement of organists, I cannot well afford to 
lose money by printing them. Yet, when it is borne in mind that 
there are no fugue writers who have closely followed the school,of 
Sebastian Bach, and he never having written fugues for eleven 
pedal notes, commencing on G, I think a production of such a 
nature would be useful and within my reach. As I do not claim 
any musical pretension unknown to your readers, or those Men< 
delssohn and other composers have accorded to me, I trust an 
egotistical spirit may not be imputed to me. To deny that I'should 
not be proud to be considered worthy of writing for British 
organists, would exhibit as little candour as if other composers were 
to express themselves indifferent as to public opinion. 

If I receive encouraging answers (which I shall promptly 
acknowledge) to the advertisement I put in this week, I shall then 
extend the work (which I shall duly announce by advertisement), 
giving “ twenty-four introductions and fugues” at 10s. 6d. to sub- 
seribers, and 15s. 6d. to non-subscribers. I will just add, that'the 
tugues may likewise be performed on the C pedal organs without 
altering the progressions of that part. Yours obliged, 

G. F, Frowers. 

8, Keppel Street, Russell Square. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Grisi.—The “ Diya” has determined not to go to St. Petersburg 
this year. Mario will, therefore, go alone. 

M. Avexanver Bittet,—This able and distinguished ex- 
ponent of classical pianoforte music, is engaged for a series of 
musical soirées at Dover, to be given by Herr Brandt, the 
vocalist. We trust that M. Billet may be the happy means of 
inoculating the “men of Kent” with a taste for the sublime 
compositions of Beethoven, Mozart, Dussek, and Mendelssohn. 

Moire. Amatia Ferranis.—This eminent danscuse has left 
for Paris, where she will remain during the ensuing winter, to 
study and improve herself in her art, pending her return for the 
opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1851. 

Marpstone.—On Tuesday, the 20th, the Theatre closed a 
short, but highly successful season. Mr. Holmes received ‘a 
bumper at parting,” and we hope that his future progress every- 
where will prove as gratifying as the recent progress of his com- 
pany in Kent. The Overland Mail was described and illustrated 
by Mr. Albert Smith, in the Corn Exchange, on Tuesday, the 
13th inst., in his usual graphie and humourous style. Many of the” 
* points” were admirable, and the whole experienced an enthusiastic 
reception from a respectable and numerous audience. Mr. W. 
Cooke’s Circus entered Maidstone on Wednesday morning, the 
14th, and gave two performances on that day. 

Tue Stanpisu Gattery.—It has been decided that the gallery 
of paintings bequeathed by the late Frank Hall Standish, Esq., of 
Duxbury Park, to Louis Philippe, is the personal property of the 
ex-king. It is not improbable, therefore, that these pictures may 
find their way into England. 
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Turner aNd THE Royat Acapemy.—The London_corre- 
spondent + dha Liverpool Albion says tbat Sir Martin, Archer 

hee will be succeeded in fhe presidency ‘by Turner, in right of 
seniority, unless his great age, or, rather, the calls upon his time 
from more lucrative occupation, may induce the painter to decline 
the post and its £300 a year.’ Turner is commonly reputed in the 
profession to be wotth upwards of half-a-million,sterling—not all 
made by painting, of course, for he has been a fortunate city 
speculator, though his professional gains have been as enormous as 
his industry has been unparalleled. No one knows, probably not 
himself, the immensity of his productions. Works of his in all 
styles, and on all subjects, turn up every day, of the existence of 
which the craft have had no notion. It is his boast that he has 
seen the sun rise oftener than any living man, and he certainly 
seems to have also acquired the secret of painting longer after 
sun-set, for ordinary working hours would not suffice for half his 
labours, which are all his own; not joint stock combinations for 
him—all is Turner ; his faults being as purely characteristic as his 
merits, and originality stamped on every hue. It is said that he 
is now husbanding his powers for a final effort, wherewith he 
intends to consummate his artistic fame ; and the intention, if he 
really entertain it, is assuredly as original as anything that ever 
entered his head, considering the mechanical associations of the 
thing as compared with the poetry of his rainbow and moonlight 
antecedents ; namely, a grand picture of the Exposition in Paxton’s 

late-glass palace, with the queen and all the royalties and cele- 

Prities of the world present, and as they all will be, no doubt.— 
Manchester Examiner and Times. 

Saxe or Giastonzury Assey.—On Wednesday, this interesting 
relic of antiquity, with some valuable estates near it, came under 
the hammer of the auctioneer. The first offer made was 20,000 
guineas, and thes biddings continued very briskly until they 
reached 28,000. The competition was then confined to two 
gentlemen until it reached 33,000, when, amidst the great excite- 
ment caused by so important a sale, the hammer—that potent 
spell, under which the hopes of an intending purchaser are so 
frequently raised—“ fell,” but with the reserve bidding of 35,000 
guineas, made by the auctioneer for the vendor. The sale having 
failed, it is supposed, from too much land having been allotted 
with the ruins, it is again announced that the abbey will be sold 
simply with the ,residence,and its-own demesne, enclosed within 
the old abbey walls.—Bath Herald. 

Deatu or “ Morcan Ratrier.”—The daily papers announce the 
death, on the 18th inst., of Mr. Perceval Weldon Banks, better 
known as the ‘* Morgan Rattler” of Fraser’s Magazine. Mr. Banks, 
though only in his 45th year, was the last of the race of writers 
who, with Dr. Maginn, Mr. Churchill, and others, gave pungency 
to the early numbers of that journal. He was by profession a 
barrister. 

LamartinE.—The poet, and his wife, Madame Lamartine, ar- 
rived at Marseilles, from the East, about ten days since. [They 
have since reached 9 ope 

Mr. Puysick, son of the sculptor of that name, has been elected 
the Academy student for the usual three years’ residence in Rome, 

Ruyt.— Mr. Wallworth, of Liverpool, and of the Royal Academy 
of eer idee a on Tuesday the 13th, a new entertainment, 
entitled Musical Notes and Trifles. The audience was highly 
respectable, and the manner in which Mr. Wallworth acquitted 
himself in the various songs elicited warm admiration. We hear 
that thié entertainment will shortly be given in Liverpool. 

St. Pavur’s Catneprat.—The public will learn with satisfaction 
tbat the twopenny fee for admission to St. Paul’s Cathedral is really 
to be abolished, and entrance to be allowed at the west door, so as 
to form an imposing view of the fine interior. Preparatory to this 
arrangement, the gate to the churchyard facing Ludgate Hill is 
being repaired, and a few other little improvements are in hand. 
This ‘is in ‘accordance with Sir George Grey’s assurance in the 
House, in reply to Mr. Hume, that the free admission of the public 
was actually under the consideration of the Dean and Chapter, 
[This has been disproved by a correspondent of the Zimes.—Ep.] 

LiverPoot.—Mrs. Fitzwilliam and Mr. Buckstone have been 
playing at the Royal Amphitheatre. Herr Pigall, a German singer 
of national melodies, has also been exhibiting. 





Frencu Picrurr Hancinc.—The mode adopted by the French 


‘for hanging pictures possesses some advantages over our own, in its 


simplicity and utility. Ascrew, having aring fixed “in aline with 
it, is fastened to the back of the frame; this is hooked on to the 
hold-fast in the wall, thus occasioning the frame to project forward 
at the upper part, and giving an advantageous position to the 
picture without any unsightly rod or nail appearing. 


** Womswetr’s Rutnoceros.—A blank has been created in Mr. 


Wombwell’s collection, lately exhibiting at Paisley, by the death of 
the female rhinoceros. It had been in his possession for nine years, 
and cost him 1000/. Mr. Wombwell has negociated with the 
directors of the Edinburgh Museum for the disposal of the carcase. 
The rhinoceros had been ill for a week prior to its death, the cause 
of which has not been ascertained. 

Picrures.—Upwards of one hundred pictures, collected in Italy 
and elsewhere by Lord Ward, have been placed in the great room 
of the Egyptian Hall. It is, we understand, Lord Ward’s intention 
to make them accessible to the public. 

Lora Montses.—The tranquil quarter of the Villa Beavjon was ° 
lately placed in agitation by one of the most striking incidents: 
Madame Lola Montes had taken for fifteen years a mugnificent 
hotel belonging to M. Rosa. She caused it to be furnished with 
extraordinary splendour. Turkey carpets of great value orna- 
mented all the apartments during the winter season. The mos 
curious and rare furniture was bought of a tradesman, who, seduced 
by the reputation of the great fortune of the romantic adventurer, 
had had sufficient confidence ,to give credit for six months. On 
Sunday, the day on which a large sum fell due, the furniture man 
presented himself, bnt Madame Lola begged him to call again at 
the end of the week, on account of the absence of her husband, 
who had forgotten to leave the money. During this time Madame 
Lola made preparations for leaving, and caused vehicles to be sent 
for to remove her goods. The upholsterer, informed of this, 
hastened to the Villa Beaujon, and found himself in the midst of 
the confusion caused by the removal of his furniture. A great 
uproar took place, and the commissary of police and some of the 
other creditors, who had been apprised of what was going on, 
arrived. Among the creditors was M, Jacquand, a celebrated 
painter, to whom a large sum was due for portraits of the lady. 
Surprised in the midst of these preparations for flight, the lady was 
not disconcerted for a single. instant ; she pretended that she was 
disposed to pay—that her husband had sent her the money for that 
purpose, but that she had lost the key of her cash-box. She begged 
the creditors to wait for a moment whilst she went for a locksmith, 
but neither locksmith nor lady appeared. Madame Lola had 
entered a vehicle which was waiting for her in the Avenue de 
Chateaubriand, near the Barriere de |’Etoile, and had disappeared 
like a shadow, without saying when she would return.— Bulletin de 
Paris. 

Mr. Brintey Ricnarps left London last week for Paris. 

M.M. Harevy anv Scrise have been commissioned to write 
another new opera and libretto for Her Majesty’s. Theatre.— 
Literary Gazette. (The Literary Gazette is misinformed. There 
is no foundation whatever for the statement.—Ep.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO PROFESSORS OF MUSIC. 
A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, a Pupil of the Royal Academy; 
wishes to make an ENGAGEMENT, as an ASSISTANT to TEACH 
the PIANOFORTE and SINGING, and take the DUTY of an ORGAN. 
Address, C. H,, 71, Dean Street, Soho Square, 





Just Published, in demy 8vo., Price 4s, 6d., handsomely bound, 
MANUAL of CHANTING. a COLLECTION of upwards 
of 100 SINGLE and DOUBLE CHANTS, arranged in an easy and 
comprehensive style, forORGANorPIANOFORTE. By H.R. Hotuoway, 
London: published by C. Coventry and Co.,71, Dean Street, Soho Square, 
and Hamilton and Co., Paternoster Row. 





SELECTION of CHURCH TUNES and CATHEDRAL 

CHANTS, arranged in Four Parts, by Septimus PaRrKeR, Organist 
of Ashhead Church, Price 7s. sewed; or, bound in cloth, gilt edges, 9s. 

London; J, Alfred Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and 24, Poultry. 
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GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1850. 


_— One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Meeting of the Three Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, for the BENEFIT of, the 











WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF CLERGYMEN in the Three Dioceses, will be held 


ON TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, © 
The 10th SEPTEMBER NEXT, and three following days, 
Under the especial Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 





STEWARDS. 
THOMAS GAMBIER PARRY, Ese., HIGH SHERIFF. 
The Right Hon. and Rev. LORD SAYE and SELE. WILLIAM DENT, Esq. 
The Rev. TOWNSEND SELWYN, Canon ef Gloucester Cathedral, W. H. H. HARTLEY, Esq. 
The Rev. THOMAS EVANS, D.D. EDWARD SAMPSON, Esq. 
The Rev. W. L. DARELL. THOMAS TURNER, Esq. 
The Rev. HENRY BARROW EVANS, JAMES W. WALTERS, Ksq. 
JOSEPH YORKE, Esq. 


The Rev. THOMAS PETERS. 
SIR MARTIN H. CRAWLEY BOEVEY, Bart. 


On Tuesday Morning, September 10th, at the Cathedral, will be performed in the course of the Service, 
OVERTURE, Esther.— Handel. GRAND DETTINGEN TE DEUM.—Handel, 
ANTHEM, “ Blessed is he.”—Boyce. ANTHEM, “ Here shall soft Charity.”— Boyce. 
GRAND CORONATION ANTHEM.—Handel. 








On Wednesday Morning, September 11th, at the Cathedral, 
THE GRAND SACRED ORATORIO, BY FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, 


ELIJAH. 


On Thursday Morning, September 12th, at the Cathedral, Haypn’s SAcRED ORATORIO, 


THE CREATION, 


PARTS I. anv IL; 


Mewpetssonn’s Sacrep Cantata, LAUDA ZION; a Portion of Bretnovan’s SERVICE in C; and 
SeLEctions from ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 








On Friday Morning, September 13th, at the Cathedral, HANDEL’s SacREp ORATORIO, 
, 
«-« THe Messtad. | 
N.B.—There wiki be a COLLECTION at the Cathedral after each Morning's Performance. 
On TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY anp THURSDAY EVENINGS, 


GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


Principal Vocal Performers : 
MADAME SONTAG, MADAME CASTELLAN 








MISS LUCOMBE, MISS DOLBY, MISS WILLIAMS, 
MR. SIMS REEVES, MR. LOCKEY, 
MR. H. PHILLIPS, MR. LAWLER, anp HERR FORMES, 
Leader.—MR. H. BLAGROVE. Conductor.—MR. AMOTT. 
Organ.—MR. G. TOWNSHEND SMITH. Piano-Forte—MR. DONE, . 


The Organ has been greatly enlarged and improved, and is now in its effects one of the finest Cathedral Organs inthe kingdom. The Instrumental 
Band and Chorus have been selected with great care from the Orchestra of the Philharmonic, and from the Choral Societies and Choirs of Exeter 
Hall, Bristol, Norwich, Windsor, Worcester, Hereford, &c.; the whole comprising nearly 


THREE HUNDRED PERFORMERS. 


Rehearsal Tickets, 10s. 6a, 
TuESDAY MorNiNG.—Numbered Seats, 3s. 6d.; Nave and Gallery, 2s. 6d.; Aisles, 1s." 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and Fripay Morninos.—Numbered Seats, 12s. 6d.; Nave and Gallery, 10s. 6d.; Aisles, 3s. 6d. 
For the CONCERTS—Tuespay, WEDNESDAY, and THuRSDAY EveNINGS.—Seats, 7s. 6d.; Numbered ditto, 10s. 6d. 
Festival Tickets, not transferable, for all the Performances, Numbered Seats, Three Guineas each. 
The Doors of the Cathedral will be opened on Tuesday Morning at Ten, and the Service will commence at Eleven. On Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday Mornings, the Doors open at Half-past Ten, aud the Sacred Performances will commence at Half-past Eleven o’Clock. At the Shire Hall the 
will open each Evening at Half-past Seven, the Concerts to commence at Eight o’Clock. 
ram THERE WILL BE A BALL AFTER THE CONCERT ON TUESDAY EVENING. 
Persons residing at a distance can be supplied with Tickets by enclosing the t, or by sending a Post-office Order, post-paid, to Mr, James 
Henry Brown, Secretary to the Stewards, College Green, Gloucester. 
The best of the Reserved Seats will be scrupulously kept for the earliest Applicants. 


Tickets will be sold only by Messrs. Jew and Waring, 155, Westgate Street, Gloucester ; heltenh at which 
places Plans of the Cathedral and Shire Hall may be ee and por poh ieee iia a sia Panel ahcaaree 





; : ; RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 
Passengers’ Return Tickets upon the Midland Railway will be available from the 10th to the 14th of September, provided their Tickets be countersigned 
at the entrances to the Festival, otherwise the full fare will be charged on the return journey. 
Special Trains will run from the Great Western Stations, between Cheltenham and Gloucester :— 
From Cheltenham—Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday Mornings, at 10h. 30m.—Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday Evenings at 7h. 
‘ ie From Gloucester—Each Evening at 4h. 30m, and also at 11h. 30m. 
The Night Mail will stop at the Stonehouse, Stroud, and Brimscombe Stations, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 


Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘Nassau Steam Press,” by WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the Count of Middlesex, where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. * To be tad of G. 
Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers,—Saturday, August 31st, 1850, 


















